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A PLEA FOR ART EDUCATION. 


While, in the past few years, schools of science have sprung up on 
every hand in America, but little has been done in the way of giving 
the American people an art education. I do not wish to undervalue 
the importance of scientific knowledge—the passion of the age, but 
on the other hand am heartily in accord with the spirit of scientific 
inquiry so justly popular; yet at the same time I feel that as a people 
we are neglecting a very important part of a eomplete education.— 
Violet le Due in his Discourses on Architecture, says that in France 
the higher classes have a fondness and the masses a passion for art. 
How far is this true of the American people? A few of the higher 
classes are interested in art, but the masses are in almost entire igno- 
rance of it. 

This is not to be wondered at considering the youthfulness of our 
people. Not that we are young in general knowledge like the nations 
of antiquity which reached a perfection in some of the arts that we 
may not hope to equal, but we are a comparatively scattered peo- 
ple in a new and wild land, and from necessity compelled to devote 
our time to what are termed more practical things. Yet itis not to 
be expected that we are tobe slow in coming to maturity, since we 
are not a seedling but a transplanted tree. The Romanic and the 
Germanic nations of Europe have been long in their growth because 
their progress has been owing to development within themselves, and 
not in part to borrowed wealth of knowledge. The American peo- 
ple being a scion of a tree in fruit should sooner come to bearing than 
nations which have grown independently from the very germ. The 
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portion of our people living east of the Mississippi have already 
passed the stage of youth and have settled down to middle life, and 
are in duty bound to enter into an education that will make them- 
selves and their children happier. 

That the progress of art should be slow among a people in com- 
parative ignorance of it is not strange, since upon any subject so lit- 
tle understood there will be held erroneous views, views which owing 
to their incompleteness are detrimental to its advancement. But 
thinking men must bestir themselves and set the people aright on the 
important subject of art. 

That our people should become an artistic people needs no further 
argument than that a people should become Jearned in that which 
will make it better and happier; but art will make a nation better 
and happier, and therefore should be made a part of the general edu- 
eation of the people. 

A move has lately been made in Massachusetts to give the people 
something of an art education, but it is restricted to industrial art. 
This is all well enough in itself, but isnot enough. Such work must 
necessarily be sectional, since we are not, as a whole a manufacturing 
people, and even if we were it would not be sufficient, since it stops 
short of the highest object of art, that is the cultivation of some of 





the higher faculties—giving power to comprehend in the highest ex- 
tent the beautiful and through the beautiful the good. The study of 
some forms of art, as drawing for disciplinary purposes, is gaining 
ground and justly so; forit has a disciplinary value in a direction that 
no other study has. But adding disciplinary art, and placing it above 
industrial art, does not fill the measure. 

That disciplinary studies should be placed above mere technical 
studies must be evident to any one, since in their application and use 
they are more universal than mere “brod-studiren.” For the same 
reason that [ place disciplinary studies above purely industrial, [ place 
the third object of art education above the second, and more than this, 
because taste, this third object, lies nearer and more concerns thie 
higher life of the individual and aids him to become happier and bet- 
ter. This faculty of taste, or an appreciation of the appropriate and 
beautiful, is as susceptible of culture asany faculty we have, and should 
not be neglected; and it is for the third object of art education that | 
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make a special plea. here onght to Le among our people a higher 
aim than money getting. It is sad to contemplate the close of « life 
that has been narrowed in its walk to the rounds of acquiring wealth, 
for these material luxuries having lost their charm, the decrepid mind, 
in 2 complaining senescence, awaits the change. On the other hand 
learning in general tends to raise the thoughts to a hight independent 
of trivial surroundings; but, especially is a cultivated taste a perpet- 
tual source of pleasure and furnishes for a mind wearied with the 
cares of a busy life ambrosial food. 

It is acknowledged by all the world that the American people are 
wonderfully progressive; yet, it is not too mach to say that they lack 
taste. That they do lack it is evident from their buildings, their fur- 
niture, their wall-decorations and a thousand other things. It has 
been said that the American people delight to be hambugged. Whether 
this pe true or not is immaterial, but it is true that in masters of art 
they are humbugged every day, and they will continue to be humbug- 
ged so long as so little attention is paid to art education. To call to 
mind a few cases of humbugging in art matters is not out of place — 
It is the common practice of a class of shoddy newspapers to offer 
with each subscription a “fine chromo worth double the price of the 
paper.” These pictures are hawked about the country by the thou- 
sand and many are the victims. It ought to be evident to every per- 
son that no one would give away a picture which is worth twice the 
price of the journal which it is intended to sugar-coat. These pic- 
tures are not chromos in the true sense of the word. They are little 
better than the old-fashioned colored lithograph which is still displayed 
on the walls of houses. These pictures are, many of them, earica- 
tures of art, rather than a sample of it. This practice is not confined 
to the lower order of sensational sheets, but is indulged in by so-called 
religious papers. How many of the homes of Wisconsin have dis- 
played upon their walls such carricatures as ** Wide Awake” and “Fast 
Asleep,” or “Little Runaway.” The “true inwzrdness” of any relig- 
ious paper is of a low order When it must be bolstered up by humbug. 

Having occasion to remain a few days last summer in a small town 
my attention was called to some showy signs announcing an assignee’s 
sule of a stock of fine chromos. I stepped in and found hanging upon 
the walls hundreds of cheap colored pictures placed in frames almost 
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valueless. ‘These pictures were marked all the way from three to fif- 
teen dollars; but were being sold at the ruinously (?) low rate of from 
two to five dollars. A great many were sold; hundreds of dollars 
(and people) were taken in. Now I know that these pictures, frame 
and all, did not cost over $1,25 a piece. It was no assignee’s sale at all; 
but a sharp game played upon a people whose lack of art knowledge 
made them game for sharpers. This same thing was played in town 
after town; and I venture to say that during the past ten years the 
people of Wisconsin have been swindled out of money enough by 
such concerns as this and by sensational and otler loose moraled 
papers to support a chair of art in every higher institution of learning 
in the state. 

As further evidence that we lack wsthetic culture, one need but 
look at our dwellings inside and out. <All sorts of ridiculous orna- 
ments are stuck on to porches and gables. Attempts are make to ap- 
proach the grand, where grandeur would be out of place even if it 
could be afforded. How many “wings” stand waiting through the 
weary years for an expected magnificent “upright” when the owner 
shall have become rich. Its weather-beaten unfinished side tells to 
every passer by the story of great expectations. How often do we 
see gaudy papers on a wall, and these often bottem-side up? Who 
has not seen rich carpets having shaded patterns, laid with the shaded 
parts toward the light? Or good honest pine finishing, “grained” to 
represent oak? Or organs with looking-glass attachment? I have 
even seen a parlor organ with a clock in the top. The thing would 
have been complete if some one would invent a sewing and cooking 
attachment besides. Who has not seen a wreath of paper flowers dis- 
played in a frame worth enough to purchase a good picture, frame 
and all? Who has not seen engraved copies of the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which “Our Father’ was represented in human form. We often see 
displayed in the best room great striped plaster of Paris cats, or bas- 
kets ot delicious plaster of Paris peaches, or “ agricultural wreaths” 
made from varnished squash and cucumber seeds on which time 
enough had been spent, if applied at fifty cents aday, to purchase a 
nice little gem of art. 

With all our getting of learning let us get a little of that learning 
that tends to refine the taste. But this learning can be got by the 
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greater number only through the establishment of art departments in 
our higher schools and the teaching of drawing and the principles of 
art in our common schools. Shall these things be done? 

Whitewater Normal School. W. 5. JonNson. 
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DEVELOPMENT. 


An Essay delivered at the Teachers’ Institute held at Alma, Buffalo Co. , 27th of August, 1877. 
I take up this word “development” which is now so common, to 
show the advantage to be derived from studying, somewhat minutely, 
the precise import and meanings of words. For teachers, more perhaps 
than any other class, have to deal with words: these constitute, so to 
speak, their stock in trade; they are the fine and delicate instruments 
with which they work; and for them, therefore, there can be no more 
profitable study. Every word has a biography, and the true scholar 
who wishes to get at the best of any subject cannot approach it from 
any point more likely to give full satisfaction; for most of our quar- 
rels and misunderstandings arise from misconceptions of the precise 
meanings of words. Not all words alike, of course, afford equal scope 
in this direction; but there are certain leading or test words that are 
full of meat and nourishment, and that will amply repay the diligent 
student for the trouble of searching out their origin and history. 
Now, the massy volume which, by a wise liberality, lies on the desk 
of every teacher in Wisconsin, the result of the combined iabor of many 
eminent scholars, is essential to all of us; and it is particularly full 
on the subject of etymology or derivation,in which Noah Webster, the 
original author of the great work which has since his death been so 
greatly enlarged and improved, was so great an adept. In this his 
favorite study, he spent many long and Jaborious years, and the fruit 
of his ardous labors will serve to enlighten and instruct generations 
yet unborn. For the most part, however, the teachers of our com- 
mon schools, if they ever examine the book at all,doso more fre- 
quently to ascertain a doubtful pronunciation than to discuss the 
meaning of an important word. Now, while the correct pronuncia- 
tion of words is a subject of prime importance more especially here in 
the west where such a concourse of people meet from all parts many 
of whom never heard of the ‘oral elements” or of kindred subjects) 
yet teachers, in their zeal for a correct enunciation, must not forget 
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meanings. Both are equally important and should alike form the sub- 
jects of examination of applicants for certificates. The true key to a 
correct elocution, or a correct rendering of any passage, is undoubt- 
edly to be sought in clear and definite understanding of its meaning. 
[n our school-readers, at least in some of them, the principal words 
and allusions are explained at the bottom of the page; but there is still 
much use to be found for the dictionary which every true teacher will 
frequently consult for the benefit of his scholars as wellas for his own 
private instruction. 

The word “development” is a very common one now-a-days; so 
common indeed that we find if ia almost everybody’s mouth and in 
every column of every paper. The statesman and politician very fre- 
quently use the word for they mest needs frequently speak of de- 
veloping the resources of this vast and magnificent country! The 
historian, the philosopher, the poet, the artist, the orator, the preacher, 

he dramatist, the man of science—all must use it often and reeog- 
nize it as an essential part of the linguage, conveying as it does an 
idea or rather ideas which no other single word perhaps could 


so fittingly and fully express. It is derived immediately from 


the French derclopper, and, is defined by Webster as “an unfolding, 
the discovering of something secret or withheld from the knowledge 
of others—disclosure—full exhibition.” Were we to trace the word 
to its source, and to find when and how it was introduced, We should 
be entering upon very profitable investigation, and one which would 
show us the great benefits of an ae yuaintance with viilology. In the 
growth of language. words of this kind mark eras: they come in just 
as they are required by the progress of speculation. In this way, the 
philosophical study of language often leads to very important results; 
it lies af the basis of all the odoyies and in fact comprehends the fun- 
damental principles of all knowledge. Viewed in one aspect the word 
“development” conveys the notion of daprovement or progress, or the 
transition from a lower to a higher condition, and it isin this light 
that we shail at present consider 1t. 

In the first place, then, we find the history of education to bea 
development, an unfolding; although it has not yet reached the point 
of “full exhibition.” With the last generation, wonderful and unex- 
ampled progress has been made in the onward march of public edu- 
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cation in ali countries but especially with us in the United States. 
Anintelligent scholar in one of our first-class high schools now knows 
more of science and the laws of the universe than did a college pro- 
fessor fifty or eighty years ago; and as it has been in the past so will 
it be in the future, and still we are yet but in the first stage ef pro- 
gress. We want a system which shall render uniform the plans and 
methods pursned, so that perfect harmony of action shall prevail eyery- 
where even in the remotest country school. At present, in the rural 
districts, there is little or no system pursued, but each teacher does 
what is right in his own eyes without regard to ethers! Suppose a 
number of masons were to build a wall on the same mixed principle, 
what like would it look? At present, the country teacher is litle 
better than a legalized tramp seldom remaining in one school more 
than a few months, and then trudging on to another field where he 
expects to find things more agreeable, or im search of better pay; 
while ignorant, prejudiced and narrow-minded school-boards do what 
they can to prevent any improvement in the state of affurs. 

Still, taking everything into account, there is upon the whole little 
cause to complain. ‘he world moves and the country scheols must 
move along with it. A new agency has now entered the field and 
one which promises the happiest results, if continued in full force. Of 
course, I allude to “Teachers Institutes,” which are a sort of half-way 
normal school. A better idea could not have been thought of, and it 
is gratifying to all of us to know that in this noble work our own state 
has taken the lead, and we trust will keep it. Wisconsin has thus 
stirred up some of the older states to a wholesome rivalry. Teaching 
is thus becoming a power in the land second to no other. In the 


J 
‘ere all collected together they would form a magnificent army tw 
were ait Collected togetner rey Would form 2% Hiagnincent arby two 


United States the number of teachers is already so great that if they 


or three hundred thousand strong,—equal in number to the Russian 
army of invasion! When working in harmony underagrand uniform 
system which greater experience and wisdom will yet reveal, what 
may we not expect from the combined labors of so vest a number? 
What power on earth can resist an army so well organized and 
equipped? For, unlike the army of the Czar or any other warlike 
battalions however numerous or powerful, this army ean never be 
broken and put to rout. Its advance is ever forward, and no back- 
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ward steps are ever dreamt of, and it will yet force its triumphant 
way farther than the Roman legions ever penetrated, farther than the 
“meteor flag of England” ever flew; and it will make conquests in 
lands and among peoples afar off and in remote countries where even 
the royal bird of Jove itself can never expect to spread its conquering 
‘pinions. 

As a body, it is allowed that teachers are quiet and unassuming in 
their demeanor, nor when they meet together are they given to noisy 
‘demonstrations. You never hear of a teachers’ strike for higher 
wages, and yet the great majority are far from being overpaid. ‘The 
railway employes startled us the other day by their fearful conduct, 
burning and destroying like madmen a!l that came in their way. 
They are a useful set of men, for they keep open the highway of trade 
and commerce. They considered themselves underpaid, and hence 
the riots; but where, in all the history of the world, did you ever 
hear of such a combination among teachers? And yet they too keep 
open a highway as great and important as any that trade or commerce 
can boast—a highway without which mere iron roads would be of 
little service—the highway namely of education, knowledge, enlight- 
enment, without which the wheels of civilization would soon begin to 
drag heayily in the dust and mire and the gloomy reign of cruel bar- 
barism again settle down upon the werld! If the teachers meet at all 
it is for self-improvement, without any thought of wages or salary; 
knowing as they do that in proportion as the world becomes better 
fitted to appreciate their services and in proportion as they render 
themselves better qualified for their duties, will their services be likely 
to be more highly valued and in the end better rewarded. 

In the next place, man himself physically considered, is a develop- 
ment, although, from first to last, he must have been the undisputed 
lord of creation! In other words, as he came more under the domin- 
ion of reason and judgment and less under that of appetite and pas- 
sion, his material frame would naturally undergo a corresponding 
change for the better. This hardly needs an illustration as we see so 
many proofs of it every day of our lives. Upon these who give them- 
selves up to their lower propensities, the ‘‘mark of the beast” is ever 
conspicuously displayed in countenance or looks. But here we come 
into conflict with Darwin's theory of the “descent of man” whom he 
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somehow makes out to be little else but a highly developed ape or mon- 
key! But even were this very humble theory of man’s origin proved 
beyond a doubt, it is admitted that it was “long, long ago” since the 
last tail was amputated or absolved and man had learned to stand up- 
right upon his two hind legs—so Jong, indeed, that practically it 
would amount to very little. We are now, and have long been, upon 
anew footing (speaking literally) and have long ceased to recognize 
our “country cousins” the apes and monkeys as any relations at all, 
and they are virtually counted out of the succession, nor ever dream 
ofappealing! But to be serious, such speculations are useful in so far 
as they stimulate thought and awaken enquiry and reflection. They 
set the people to thinking and this itself is a great point gained. The 
fact is, not a few among the laboring classes of this country read a 
great deal, but mostly what is called “the uews,” and they think very 
little for themselves. They get their thinking done tor them by pub- 
lic writers, lecturers and demagogues, ready-made, just as they get 
their garments ready-made at the store. Of course, there are many 
noble exceptions. In large cities, the long-haired cheeky declaimer 
who appeals to passion and prejudice is the great oracle, and to the 
bad influence of such firebrands do we owe the late riots. Now, in 
our schools, we have the “Constitutions” taught—but we need the 
Elements of Political Economy taught likewise, as a companion sub- 
ject and one of at least equal importance. Educators of influence 
should see to this. Capital has rights which should never be trampled 
under foot. Political economy, in ils largest view, teaches the rela- 
tions of the employer to the employed, producers and consumers, and 
has for its fundamental principal equal and uniform fairness and jus- 
tice to all. It teaches the law of demand and supply and how this 
affects the rate of profit and wages. It recognizes the possible oc- 
currence of “hard times” when wages must of necessity be low until 
the times alter for the better. Ignorance and unreasoning go to- 
gether. When hard times come, it will not do to fly in the face of 
your employers, because they may feel the pressure just as much as 
their workmen or employes. To do so would be to act like the fool- 
ish man who gets himself jammed up in a crowd and then commen- 
ces to beat and to pound the unfortunate persons who happen to be 
next to him—forgetting all the while that they are pressed upon 
equally with himself and that the real cause of the crushing must be 
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sought for in some other quarter. Therefore, teach political economy 
for the million because from all appearances they stand greatly in 
need of a few lessons. 

As connected with Darwinism we now proceed to say a word con- 
cerning Huxley’s theory of protoplasi, or what may be termed life- 
stuff. This theory is admittedly borrowed from the Germans. ‘These 
patient and indefatigable laborers in the field of science who are con- 
stantly bringing to tight new truths, and such a man as Huxley, able 
and original as he undoubtedly is, merely popularize their views for 
the benefit of English speaking people. In this country, money- 
making, business, politics and office-seeking absorb so much of our 
attention that little time is left for such patient and original research; 
while, in the land of beer and metaphysics they manage matters bet- 
ter. Politics never costs them a thought; and they are never worried 
at the thought of packed caucuses and conventions and stuffed ballot- 
boxes and repeaters, and false returns! Consequently, their minds 
are lett free to think without interruption from disturbing influences 
of this and similar kinds. Thus, we are not surprised to find that 
from the poet Goethe was first derived the seed-thought which Dar- 
win has elaborated into a system; and in like manuer we find that 
from a number of recent German physiologists Huxley has also bor- 
rowed the idea of protoplasm, which however has but little bearing 
on the yital questions affecting the interests of the race. 

In the third place, edueation, from the cradle to the grave, is a pro- 
cess of development. ‘To illustrate this, teachers should study well 
the doctrines of Froebel relating to kinder-garten. The study of this 
beautiful system will amply repay the trouble bestowed upon it. 
Froebel first of all became convinced of the fact that the earliest years 
of life are by far the most important and that before the age of 6 the 
foundation of the character is to be laid. Most of the trouble which 
teachers have in school arises from improper training in early youth. 
One half of the school children, as teachers we}l know to their cost, 
are spoiled even before they reach the common school. In this re- 
spect, there is mach need of radical reform. Obedience to rightful 
authority les at the foundation of all progress and improvement, of 
ail law and order. Not every mother is fitted to train up a child 
properly, and many a good child has been ruined for life by bad early 
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training, or rather the want of any training, and it has long been a 
proverb that every great man is “the son of his mother.” Such a 
mother had Goethe, such a mother had George Washington, and 
Robert Burns, and many others who have been the leaders of their 
kind. Thus, for good or evil, the nursery is mightier than the ballot- 
box. As paradise was lost to man by the act of a woman, so can it 
be restored to him only through the same instrumentality. Women 
are the appointed teachers of the young, and we hope therefore that 
the time is not far distant when the Avnder-garien will form a regular 
branch of the common school system of this country. 

In the last place, our theme supplies @ moral which is applicable to 
all. Are we developing in the right direction, are we going back- 
wards or forwards? It is the unchangeable law of our being that we 
must be doing either the one or .the other. We know, for instance, 
that a tree must be either growing or decaying; there is no middle 
way; it is living or dead; the moment it ceases to be a living thing; 
from that moment it begins to decay. Soalso precisely it is with our 
immortal minds; as soon as they cease growing, improying, develop- 
ing, they begin to go backwards, to degenerate, to decay. This is a 
very important lesson and one which we would do well to lay to 
heart. ‘To be growing, that is, to be learning or doing something 
useful or profitable every day; to be duly growing wiser and betters 
and nobler and purer, is thus the great end of our being. The ques- 
tion is not so much—have you great talents; have you undoubted 
genius for this er that; ts your “standing” above this person or that: 
but the vital question is, are you improving those qualities of head 
and heart, those talents whatever they may be, that providence has 
bestowed upon you to be used to the best advantage for yourself and 
others? An individual endowed with but one poor talent may, by 
cultivating it right, outshine, in real merit, the greatest genius that 
ever lived who neglects to improve or who perverts his gifts. It is 
too much the custom in our day to prefer the gifts to the graces of 
character. And here [am tempted to quote from the famous Scotch 
poet Robert Burns, a few lines in illustration of the value of graces 
over gifts—lines which breathe the true and wholesome spirit of all 
sound education, and which should be inseribed in letters of gold at 
the entrance to every school-house in the land: 
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‘‘Yes, man’s true, genuine estimate— 
The grand criterion of his fate— 

Ts not—art thou high or low? 

Did thy fortune ebb or flow? 

Wast thou cottager or king? 

Peer or peasant? No such thing! 
Did many talents gild thy span, 

Or frugal nature grudge thee one? 
The smile or frown of awful heaven 
To VirtUE or to VICE is given; 
And to be just, and kind, and wise, 
There, solid, self-enjoyment lies, 
While foolish, selfish, faithless ways 
Lead to the wretched, vile and base.’ 


—S oe 


ANGLO-SAXON PROVERBS. 
Selected and Translated by S. H. Carpenter, LL. D., State University. 

1. Be not fond of sleep or idleness; for sleep and idieness feed the 
vices and unhealth of the body. 

2. When thou blamest another, remember that no man is faultless. 

3. Argue not with an obstinate or a talkative man. 

4, To many a man is it forgiven that be should speak, but to few 
that they should be discreet. 

5. Be more thankful for what thou hast than for what is promised; 
where little is promised, there is little lying. 

6. Be not too obstinate, for it is more fit that thou shouldest be beaten 
with right than that thou shouldest beat with wrong; it is the great- 
est honor that a man should be able to discern the right, and be wil- 
ling to acknowledge it. 

7. Speak oftener of other men’s good deeds than of thine own, and 
tell them to many. 

8. When thou art old and hast learned the sayings and the lore of 
many elders, teach them to the young. 

9. If one falsely accuse thee of some wrong, and thou knowest thy- 
self to be blameless, care not what he says or mutters; he charges thee 
with what he thinks. 

10. When thou art happiest, then remember that thou mayest suf- 
fer adversity, for the end is not always like the beginning. 
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11. Calculate not too much on the property of another, or the death 
of another; no one knows who will live the longest. 

12. Though a poor friend give thee little, take it with many thanks. 

13. Fear not death too much, for no man enjoys pleasure while he 
dreads death; do not forget it altogether lest thou neglect the ever- 
lasting life. 

14. if thou hast children, teach them trades that they may live by; 
it is uncertain how it may go with them as regards property. Trade 
is better than treasure. 

15. Never promise twice; why should you promise the second time, 
unless you lied the first? 

16. Don’t buy your knowledge on trust; be more thankful for what 
you have than for what you hope. 

17. Be not too hasty; hate comes of anger, love of gentleness, and 
when thou must be angry be moderate; wait until you can act calmly. 
Patience is the greatest power. 

18. Help both the known and strangers; no one knows when he 
may need another's help. 

19. Be satisfied with what thou hast; it is safer in a little ship ona 
little lake than in a big ship on the oeean. 

20. Do not ween that evil will ever get good, for though it be hid 
for a while, at some time it will be revealed. 

21. Seek not to find out by lot how it shall happen to thee, but do 
the best you can; God will do his will concerning thee although he 
tell thee not beforehand. 

22. Envy no man’s good, for you vex yourself rather than him. 

23. If thou hast a quarrel with any one, after you have been recon- 
ciled, do not twit him of the old quarrel, unless he begin it. 

24. Neither praise nor blame thyself; either is the part of a foolish 
man greedy of vain glory. 

25. The more a man talks the less he is believed. 

26. Take warning from others, for each man’s life is every man’s 
lore. 

27. Listen not to the words of a foolish man, for many a man ean 
say nothing worth while, and yet caunot keep still. It is foolish too 
speak before one thinks. 
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28. Pay no attention to the words of an angry woman, for she wil] 
often deceive thee with her erying. 

29, Dread not death too much for any pain; though it may never 
seem very good, it is the end of every evil and comes but once. 

30. Despise the splendors of this world, if thou wilt be rich in thy 
mind, for those that desire wealth are always poor and miserabie in 
mint; bat be sabisdel with thy lot, and then thou always hast enough. 

3L. Enjoy thy property while thou art hale; the sickly miser owns 
property but does not own himself. 

32. The fool fears wild beasts, but does not fear the man that teaches 


— 
~ 


im to sin. 
33. [f thou hast strength use it for good. 
34. [f thou wilt have good fame, rejoice not in evil. 
3). Learn som? trale; thoagh fortune fail you, craft will never for- 
sake you. 

33. [f you have a trade practice it carefully; as care inereases man’s 
moodiness, so craft increases his honor. 

37. Learn somewhat of the wise that thou mayest teach the unwise: 

38. Trust not still water, nor despise a mild man; still water oft 
breaketh the shore. 

39. Begin what you have an opportunity to do; it is safer to row 
along the shore, than to sail on the sea. 

40. {f an old friend desert you, do not forget that he once pleased 
you. 

41. Plough with thine oxen and offer with thine incense; foolish 
are the men that ween that they please God when they kill their oxen. 

42. Waste not your own lest you may need another's. 

43. Care not how fate goes; he that fully despises this world does 
not much dread death. 

44, He that fears always is always dying. 

45. If you wish to do many things better you will do one thing 
worse. 

46. On every river the worse the fords the better the fish. 

47, Take no counsel of a witch, nor seek word from the dead; truly 
God forbids such things. 

48. Take no bribes, for they blind the mind of the wise, and change 
the words of the righteous. 
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Past all help, our public schools must, the greater portion of them, 
be tanght by young, inexporiensed, temporary teachers. These are not 
without their good qualities. ‘Their elasticity of constitution, fresh- 
ness of spirits and youthful enthusiasm. are invalnabie qualities in our 
crowded sechool-rooms. For the other part there are serioas deficien- 
cies. They lack the sound jalgment, the shrewd experience, the pro- 
fessional skill, ne2lfal to the best,—aeedfal to even gool teachers. 

Bat with too muiny there is a worse want than this. Like other 
practicw businesses, the best part of the art of teashing must be leara- 
ed in teaching. No commercial college can mike any student of acer- 
tainty asuecessful clerk orasutisfastory accountant, beyond the need of 
learning the business in the basiaess; so no normal school ean make 
the apt and successful teacher wholly through the training given 
within its own walls. This makes one thing most mecessary, an ear- 
nest practical study of this art in the school-room itself. Only in this 
way can the normal school teacher work himself effectually into the 
practical mastery of the art; only through this means can the untrained 
teacher compensate himself for his want of common school eduexation. 
And so much virtue is in this that the difference in the two elasses in 
its right use will be simp y that the former will be able to proceed in 
this practical inside study of his art more systematically, and with 
more rapid progress, than the other; it will make teachers of both, 
and nothing else wall. 

But,—and here is the “sticking point,”’—using the phrase with a 
license. How shall we get these young and untrained teachers to 
give themselves to the wo k of practical self-training? It is their 
“only chance,” yet how can we enlist their energy and enthusiasm in 
it? Secure us this and it would be the good fortune of our public 
schools, that the exigencies of our social life are ever throwing this 
fresh. young blood into the current of popular instruction. But how 
shall it be? 

Were the position and the compensation of the teacher such as 
to be in themselves a high appeal and stimulus, the end might be 
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reached in this way. To win such a public distinction; to receive 
such generous rewards for the work done—these would spur many a 
young teacher to reach higher and grasp at something better in his 
art. But these are the very things most wanting.. And the unen- 
lightened public, the penurious public, will not give us any such 
“nov bzw.” The fullness of its faith is in political school offices; the 
delight of the soul is cheap teachers. 

Now in the absence of these inciting rewards, there seems but one 
other resource,—the closer professional association of teachers in local 
societies; an association, recognized by the authorities, and somewhat 
after the tashion of our medical societies, holding the fitting member- 
ship of the profession under such control, as would make it a matter 
of importance,—of absolute comfort in the occupation, to stand well 
in the general estimation, as an earnest painstaking, growing teacher, 
As it is now, unless there be a real force of character in the teacher, 
and he (or she) has somehow caught the spirit of true professional 
ambition, the almighty concern is the certificate. That once obtained 
‘all is quiet along the Potomac,’ and its symbol is most aptly the 
magazine cut which bore that legend—the three grave stones—for with 
many the certificate 1s the death of resolute endeavor to improve in 
teaching. If any doubt this, let them just think, what would be the 
effect of withholding the certificate until the year’s work is done.— 
Give your certificate after instead of before, and you will seea healthy 
shaking among the dry bones, and the returning of each to his fel- 
low in renewed life.—Jtev. I”. S. Jeaell, in the Bulletin. 

There is a pleasure in seeing the flush of gratified intelligence steal 
over a stolid face, and knowing that the mind thus quickened can 
neyer again be quite so dull as it was before. And if I add that in 
the latter case the debt due to the teacher is and will be felt to be far 
greater than in the former, it is not that I wish to appeal to any sec- 
ondary motive, but simply to point out that such quiet, sober, unat- 
tractive work is as true, as honest, as useful as any that a teacher can 
render. Doubtless the approval of the one great Master will be meas- 
ured at last, not by the quantity of work we have accomplished, but 
by the cheerful, unquestioning heartiness with which we may have 
done our best in each one of the matters put before us.—John George 
Fleet. 
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Courtesy of manner is one of the greatest essentials to a teacher or 
any one who aims at success in guiding children on the road to 
knowledge. Not that they should go through all the formulas that 
Chesterfield lays down as essential to intercourse between ladies and 
gentlemen; but they must show a studied kindness for their welfare, 
and a regard for their feelings, which is shown to far too little an ex- 
tent. And there is a great deal in the tact which leads children to 
think that they are having their own way. It is easy for a teacher to 
say that a child must and shall; but it always leaves a trace of rebel- 
lion long after the hard words are spoken and the will of superior 
force and years has been carried into effect. But it will be found far 
easier to adapt yourself to means and dispositions, and be kind and 
gentle, and deferential to wills that are quite as strong as your own, 
if not to judgments that are not as matured. Every parent and teach- 
er should possess an extensive knowledge of human nature as mani- 
fested in children. Sensible and cautious, they should know when to 
censure and when to praise, when to rale their passions, when to 
guide their affections, and when to direct and govern their ambition. 
Kindness of disposition and courtesy of manner will enable them to 
to rule the young without difficulty. Let every teacher, male or fe- 
male, therefore endeavor to possess these noble and amiable charac- 
teristics. In public and in private he should so act as to merit and 
win confidence and esteem, instead of aiming to show his power and 
importance at all times. Whenever he meets his pupils he should al- 
ways recognise them courteously, with smiles, not with frowns; with 
kind and affectionate looks, not with a stern countenance. He should 
teach his pupils politeness, not only by precept but by example. He 
should never fail to impress their minds with the duty that they should 
rise up betere the hoary head, and honor the face of the old man. The 
capability of a pupil should also have kindly consideration; and no at- 
tempt should be made to enforce too great a task on the young mind. 
In these fast days when youth holds such undoubted sway, there is 
too little respect shown to old age. We are too often found in the 
place of the Athenians in the ancient story which teaches what true 
politeness is. On the occasion spoken of in the story a number of 
Greeks assembled in an Athenian theatre. The Spartan Ambassador 

2—Vo1n. VII, No. 12. 
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and his countrymen were seated in a part of the house opposite to that 
assigned to the Athenian aristocracy. During an interval in the play 
an old man, a citizen of Athens, came in whose head was white with 
snows of age. The young Athenian aristocrats resolved to have a 
joke at his expense, and, pretending to make place for him, beckoned 
that he should come over to them and take a seat. He did so; but 
when about to sit down, the unmannerly youths closed upon either 
sides, and reoccupied the vacant space. They then laughed at the dis- 
appointment of the old man. The gallant young Spartans having 
observed this rude and insolent behavior, instantly rose and remained 
standing, whilst one of their number went over to the old gentleman, 
and kindly offered to conduct him to a seat. The old man, leaning on 
the arm of the noble youth, crossed to the other side of the house, 
when he was requested to take the most honorable seat. Having done 
so, the young Spartans quietly resumed their seats. The spectators 
in the galleries observing this noble conduct, loudly cheered the Spar- 
tan youths, and the rude Athenians, now blushing at their own con- 
duct, held down their heads, with shame. After the cheers had sub- 
sided the venerable sage arose, and after thanking the Spartans for 
their polite attention and example, said in the language of the poet 


The Athenians learn their duty well, but lo! 
The Spartans practice what the Athenians know. 


Real courtesy shoutd be the practice as well as the lesson of every 
teacher—true politeness, that springs from the heart, and arises from 
benevolence and regard for the feelings of others, not a hollow show 
aud parade for the purpose of receiving the praise of their fellows.— 
Quebec Journal of Education. 


a Oe 


A Bill has been introduced into the New York State Legislature to 
provide for the inspection of the ventilation and sanitary arrange- 
ments of schools. This is a step in the right direction. Plants be- 
come dwarfed if placed in unfavorable circumstances while growing, 
and it is impossible to estimate the amount of dwarfing of body and 
mind that results from the placing of young children in uuhealthful 
school houses.—Canada School Journal. 
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In the organization and management of educational forces it is no- 
terious that in several most important respects we are far behind many 
of the European and other nations that have had the sagacity to 
borrow from us the grand conception of universal education, and the 
wisdom vastly to improve upon many of our methods of administra- 
tion and detail in the working of the system. In England, for exam- 
ple, the educational movement is directed by many cf the ablest and 
most eminent personages in the realm, and asa consequence England 
is making far more rapid progress in popular education to-day than 
the United States. In no branch of the public service is there greater 
need of both heart and brain than in this. Honesty, capacity, fidelity 
to the public interests, a clear conception of the ends of education, 
and of the means by which these ends are to be secured, are the need 
of the hour. From this service, the aims, ambitions and methods of 
the self-seeker, the ward politician, and the demagogue should be rig- 
orously excluded. Those who would make an educational office a 
temporary shift, a stepping-stone to something else, should be forever 
barred from holding it. Merit, experience, a perfect familiarity with 
all grades of the work, a nice perception of its true motives and meth- 
ods, and its bearing upon life, character, and the interests of society 
at largeshould be the sole passport to its positions of trust and respon- 
sibility. When school boards are thus constituted, when superinten- 
dents are made of the stern stuff of sterling manhood, when the rights 
of true teachers are properly respected, and their seryices are ade- 
quately compensated, when educational tramps are quietly laid upon 
their appropriate shelves, and when permanence is assured to the men 
and women of brains who are willing to consecrate themselves to the 
service of education, we shall hear less complaint of its cost, and wit- 
ness results more nearly commensurate with the public needs, and 
not before. The sooner this lesson shall be learned and acted upon 
the better for the schools, for the people, and for the interests of the 
country as a whole.—Educational Weekly. 





The true value of a teacher is determined not by what he knows, 
nor by his ability to impart what he knows, but by his ability to 
stimulate in others adesire to know.—Jndiana School Journal. 
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HOW SHALL WE TRAIN OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TO READ GOOD LITERATURE? 


The superabundance of books and periodicals is working serious 
mischief to the reading habits of many young people. The records 
of circulating libraries and the quantities of trashy novels and more 
trashy story-papers sold by our book-stores, are painful proofs that 
the great majority of these hungry readers are feeding on chaff. 
Even those whose literary tastes are sufficiently cultivated to prefer 
good novels, read only novels, and bolt these whole, not pausing to 
appreciate beauties of style or strokes of fine characterization or 
delicate humor, but reading on in desperate haste to get to the end of 
the story. and find “how it comes out.” In short, they do not read 
to get food for thought or to feel their minds uplifted and en‘arged 
by the inspiring power of genius; they simply read for excitement, 
as a form of mental dissipation; and the inevitable result is enerva- 
tion and prostration of the powers of thought, and too often of the 
powers of action as well. 

It is easy enough to see the difficulty; all those who write about 
‘the training of the young lament it; the great question is, what is 
to be done? Some parents prohibit novel-reading altogether, but this 
is folly. The only trne remedy is to form correct literary tastes, and 
the habit of reading thoroughly and thoughttully, But how? We 
know of only one way:—reading standard literature aloud under the 
guidance of some one who can keep the attention on the subject, 
arouse interest, and guide the conversation that will naturally result. 
The family circle is an excellent place for this exercise; the only 
trouble is, it is often impracticable there. In some families the 
parents are not interested or not competent; in many they are both, 
but the presence of children too young to listen makes a readinz cir- 
cle impossible. We have to suggest a plan which we confess we 
have not tried; we have had no opportunity to do so since the idea 
occurred to us, but we have been thinking of it fora long time, and 
believe it is practical and valuable. 

The plan is this: Let every teacher who has some literary taste and 
ean read respectably well, form a reading club of the young people 
(older ones too, if they wish,) in his district. It should not be con- 
fined to the school-children, but take in all the young folks who can 
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come. The boys and girls would come together just as willingly for 
this purpose as fora “kissing bee,’ or any other barbarism. Let 
them meet from 7 to 9 o’clock, one or two evenings in the week. By 
a personal visit to as many of the parents as may be, explaining the 
plan, their good will and interest could probably be enlisted from the 
start. So far as possible, (which in country districts will not be very 
far.) all should have books and look on. In some éases, at least where 
the teacher is a fine reader, it may be best for him to do all the read- 
ing; in others, we think it will be better to read in turn. Conversa- 
tion about the matter read should he encouraged. The members of 
the club should be set to hunt out classical and historical allusions, 
ete. Of course the matter for reading must be very carefully selected. 
You must begin with something that is sure to interest everybody. 
Perhaps nothing better can be recommended than Walter Scott’s 
narrative poems—either “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ ‘The Lady 
of the Lake,” or “Marmion.” Any one of these would probably be 
read through with interest and delight. Moreover, several copies 
could probably be obtained in almost any district. By the time you 
have read one of these poems, we may hope some of your club will 
be interested enough to go on reading Walter Scott at home. This 
might well be followed by some historical readings. “The Siege of 
Leyden,” in Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch Republic,” the life of Robert 
Bruce in “Tales of a Grandfather,” the Three Persian Wars in Dr. 
Smith’s History of Greece, (Students’ Series), and Platarch’s “Life of 
Alexander the Great,” make a good list to select from. Any of these 
will be sure to interest, and will probably set some of your club to 
work to pursue the subject further. 

Another excellent plan would be to obtain a few copies of Dickens’ 
“Childs’s History of England,” and devote the winter to reading it 
through. Of course the young people should be encouraged tu bring 
in all the additional facts and opinions they ean look up in any other 
authorities to which they have access. Very often there will be some 
person in the neighborhood who ean assist the teacher in the work. 
The club should be kept small enough for convenient management; 
where necessary, two might be organized for classes of different ages. 
Now will not some of our teachers try it, and report their suecess to 
us? We do believe it might be done. We are sure it will be of in- 
calculable benefit if it is done. 
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We had written this exhortation, when we learned that a lady 
friend of ours, whose success in leading her own children in the 
pleasant paths of literature has long been our admiration, had actu- 
ally tried the plan during the last summer vacation, with the most 
gratifying success. The young people were six or eight in number, 
from ten to sixteen years of age; and the plan pursued was to read 
an hour and a halt, and spend another half hour in some intellectual 
game. At our urgent request she has written a brief account of the 
plan and workings of her club, which we here append: 


“There is very little to tell of our effort to ‘lend a hand’—nothing 
to speak of—we were only feeling our way to something better. 

A few of the scholars, mates of my children, were invited to meet 
together to hear some reading. An intelligent teacher lent herself to 
the plan, and we arranged for a paper from Harper's Monthly on 
Westminister Abbey for the first evening. A few questions, prepared 
in advance, on the history connected therewith, drew out what little 
knowledge we had at command, and stimulated inquiry. Interest 
was added by some fine engravings of English and Continental cathe- 
drals and ancestral English homes, loaned me by friends. An hour 
and a half was passed in close and eager attention, and after a divert- 
ing game of words, we separated. 

On the succeeding evenings, Mrs. Oliphant’s papers on Windsor 
Castle, in the St. Nicholas, were read, which, though written for 
younger readers than some present, were suggestive and excellent. 
The questions asked were for the most part carried over to the fol- 
lowing evening to be answered then by.the querists. So at every 
meeting each one, even the youngest, had a few words or a little 
paper of valuable information. Among these memoranda were in- 
teresting ones on cartoons, tapestries, chivalry, famous men and in- 
ventions. and such like, showing care and hours of search in by-places 
—very creditable to such young people. There was even some dis- 
cussion on grave state questions started by these wise young ones! 
They had already begun to philosophize! Thus the long line of English 
kings passed over us, the children getting their first notions of uneasy 
royalty—the older ones acquiring new ideas of cause and effect in 
the history of civilization. 

As there were only six of these historical papers, we limited our 
evenings to that number; but the experiment was gratifying, and 
those for whom the good was planned were not alone benefited. We 
all gained much. The eager, thoughtful attention to the reader, in 
the earlier part of the evening, the readiness at conversation, the 
clear replies, surprised and delighted us no jess than the ingenious 
spelling, the clever rhymes and other mental feats of the last half 
hour. It was apparent that average boys and girls enjoy a purely in- 
tellectual exercise, and that some sort of association to this end, with 
proper guides, would give good results.—lowa Normal Monthly. 
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[ We take the following from a late Annual Report of the hoard of 
Education of the city of Grand Rapids, Mich., and commend it to 
High School Boards and Principals in this State-—Kps. | 

The following list of books for reading during leisure hours is drawn 
up for the use of the pupils of the High School. 

It isa list from which to make selections. A few books read care- 
fully and with delight will profit more than many read hastily and as 
a task. 

If any volume, after being attacked vigorously for a few times, when 
fresh and in the mood, fails to interest, it is best to leave it for a year 
or two, when it will be taken up with pleasure and profit. 

Books written solely for information, travels, histories, biographies, 
ete., useful as they are, are purposely omitted from the list, as they 
will naturally form the staple of reading. Reference has been had in 
forming the list to the resources of our city library. The teachers 
solicit conversation with pupils concerning the books they read. 


FOR THE FIRST YEAR. 


The Vicar of Wakefield, - = = ‘ = = Goldsmith 
Plutarch’s Lives, - - - - - - - -- 

Lady Montague’s Letters - - - . - - - 

Rasselas, - - - - - - - ~ - Johnson 
The Iliad, - - - - - - - Bryant’s Translation 
Hiawatha, - ~ Se - - - - - - Longfellow 
The Lady of the Lake, - - - - - - - Scott 
Mosses of an Old Manse - - - -— = - Hawthorne 
David Copperfield, - - . - - - - - Dickens 
The Sketch Book, - - - - - - - - Irving 
Ivanhoe, - - - - - - - -  - - Scott 
The Deserted Village, - - - - - - Goldsmith 
Adam Bede, - - - - - - = - George Elliot 

FOR THE SECOND YEAR. 

The Aineid, - - - = =~ = Connington’s Translation 
Selections from the Spectator, - - - : - - Addison 
The Last Cantos of the Childe Harold. - . - - Byron 
The Ferie Queen, - - - - - - - Spencer 


Pickwick, s - - - - - - - - Dickens 
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Idyls of the King, - - - - - - - Tennyson 
Life of Sterling, - = ee ee Carlyle 
Shakespeare's English Historical Plays - = - - 

The Rape of the Lock, - - - - - = = = Pope 
Middlemarch, - - - - - - - - George Elliot 
a a a a a a a ne Cowper 
Sydney’s Areadia, - - - - - - - - 

The Laocoon, Lessing, - - - Krothingham’s Translation 
Vanity Fair, - - - - - - - - Thackeray 
Burke’s Speeches - - - - - = = = 

Faust, Goethe, - - - - - - Taylor's Translation 


FOR THE THIRD YEAR. 


Samson Agonistes, - - - - - - - - Milton 
The Divine Comedy, Dante, - - - Longfellow’s Translation 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets - - - 
Kssays of Klia, — - - - - ee Se - - - Lamb 
The Exeursion, - - - - - - - - Wordsworth 
The Dunciad, - is . o = : = - Pope 
Venice Preserved, - - - - - - - - Otway 
English Traits, - - - - - - - - Emerson 
The Prologue and Clerk’s Tale, from the Canterbery Tales - Chaucer 
Bacon’s Essays - - - - - - - - - 
School for Seandal, - - - - - - - Sheridan 
Among my Books, - - - - - - - - Lowell 
Macaulays’ Essays a a ol ee - 
Carlyle’s Essays - - - - - - - - - 
Hallam’s Introduction to English Literature - - - 

—as . 


Teacuers’ Linrarres.—Professional men select with great care the 
best and largest libraries. Every new book relating to their profes- 
sion is purchased, even if fands are scarce. Journals relating to their 
profession are subscribed for, and finally those who are most devoted 
to their profession, who understand it best, achieve the greatest suc- 
cess. Should not teachers bear these facts in mind and imitate the 
example set them by such men? 
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oe 


Our schools cannot be properly denominated free schools so long a: 
part of the cost of instruction falls directly upon those who enter 
them and act as a bar to prevent any from entering. Should I apply 
this statement to the payment of teachers’ salaries, or to the purchase 
of apparatus in general, my proposition would be admitted. Will it be 
admitted, when applied to that species of apparatus called text-books? 
For text-books are as truly apparatus of teaching, as are globes and 
maps. Does the fact that each pupil must have exclusive use of his 
text-books, but not of the globe or map, make it necessary that he 
should buy the former? On the same ground, he ought to buy the 
erayon, ink, or examination-paper that he uses, or keep his own desk 
in repair. The same authority that requires a city to open tuitionless 
schools now empowers it to make that school wholly FREEK—and upon 
an equal basis of justice. 

Many arguments in favor of the adoption of this plan can be pre- 
sented. I will name but three of them, besides the general one of 
making our schools wholly free; first, awsthetic—the teacher would 
Lave stronger authority and influence in teaching and enforcing the 
proper care of books; second, consistent—because we should thereby 
secure, What we aim to secure, the attendance of many now practic- 
ally debarred, sine they are unable to buy the necessary books and 
are unwilling to ask for aid; and third, economic—by the saving of a 
large waste entailed by the disuse of half-used,text-books. For these 
and other reasons, cities that have had experience—Fall River for two 
years, Lewiston for three or four, Bath for five or six years—emphat- 
ically commend the plan to others. 

The economie method being that which will influence the mind 
most, let us see what economy appears from a comparison between 
individual and municipal expenditure. If the pupils supply them-_ 
selves without aid from the city, it is evident that for every enrolled 
pupil a set of school-books must be purchased. Should the city sup- 
ply a set of books to each desk that is occupied, the average number 
of pupils daily belonging to the schools would be the number of sets 
to be purchased. According to the experience of the cities named 
above, in which the average cost per pupil is $1.00 to $1.10 a year, 
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the total annual expenditure for text-books in Salem, with the pres- 
ent number of pupils, would be from $3,000 to $3,600. Now, what 
is the cost to individual purchasers? <A fair estimate of the cost of 
all books and stationery needed by a pupil, as at present, in passing 
through the primary and grammar-school grades, nine years’ is $18.00, 
or $2.00 a year. A similar estimate fora pupil passing through the High 
School would probably amount to $40.00, or $10.00 a year. There were 
enrolled in the High School 251; in the grammar and primary schools, 
3,794. The total expenditure for the year could not be far from $10,- 
098.00, besides the supply tothe Naumkeag and evening schools now 
purchased by the city. [sit economy to pay $10,000 for that which $3,- 
600 would supply? Is the waste any theless because the larger sum is 
paid by those who happen this year to patronize the school and whom 
the city and the State urge by all influences under their control to pat- 
ronize the schools, while the smaller sum would be an addition to our 
municipal outlay, a burden upon the taxpayers, and so an expendi- 
ture of those to whom the support of our school-system, on account 
of its past, present, and future service, really belongs. If it belong 
to the individual to buy his text-books, because he as an individual is 
benefited by the use of them, why does it not belong to him to pay 
as an individual for the other school expenses incurred for him? If 
it belong to the tax-payer, because of his own past opportunities and 
his present and prospective advantage, to support the schools, why is 
not this a legitimate item of their whole cost? By the present plan, 
$10,000 are taken yearly from resources within the city, to pay for 
text-books; by the otlrer, $3600 at most would be taken yearly from 
resources within the city. The direct levy would save some $6,400 a 
year, and would add less than 14 cents to each tax on one thousand 
dollars. But the actual additional cost is even less than this, since 
the city is now required by law to supply text-books to those who 
certify their inability to pay for them. The annual cost to the city 
for these supplies is not far from $1600, nothing of which is re- 
covered by the assessors. Thus, for nearly half otf what the whole 
supply would cost, for ail children in the schools, we provide books 
and stationery now for only one-fifth or one-sixth of the children. 
The reason for the great disparity between the actual cost of the 


bee 


books used and the estimated cost by the ‘Sree text-book” plan is 
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this: in the former case, books are not used so long as they might 
be used; in the latter case, they are used as long as serviceable. It is 
the testimony of those who have had experience that books last on 
the average four years each, when supplied by the city. Deduct, from 
the $10,000 mentioned above, $1000 for stationery which “perishes 
with the using,” and the balance, $9000, will be the cost of a supply 
of books which is said to last four years. Hence the average annual 
cost for books would be $2250; and for books and stationery $3250, 
which by another mode of reckoning is about the some as the cost al- 
ready estimated. 

[ quote the following figures from school reports: Lewiston, 1874, 
—pupils daily belonging, 1964, cost of books, ete,, $2159 55; Bath, 
1873,—pupils registered, 1716, average annual cost of books, ete., for 
five years, $1773 83. 

The purchase and delivery of books would be more satisfactory 
than at present. The city as a buyer would obtain the terms given 
to a jobber, 40 per cent discount. The business could still be trans- 
acted on commission by the Committee’s agents, who would have 
specific orders and could deliver at once. 

i am constrained to indicate another advantage, which a study of 
the educational question opens to our consideration; the text-book 
would not hinder, but rather help, the best methods of teaching. 
Now, the pupil buys, not such a book as is adapted to his stage of 
development, as that would necessitate too many books, but such a 
one as will be adequate to the needs of his last stuge of progress. In 
a study extending through five, or even three, years, is it not evident 
that a book which is suited to one part of the course may be too ele- 
mentary or too abstruse for another part? It would, moreover, cost 
less to supply the appropriate books for certain stages of progress, 
than to supply the most advanced books for every school grade. To 
illustrate the educational advantage, consider the study of history. 
One result of that study should be the acquirement of an intelligent 
critical knowledge of history; another, the formation of a taste for 
historical reading. Now, both of these results may be attained, and 
in some school systems are attained, by the use of different authors 
successively. In one schooi grade, an interesting author might be 
read and discussed and a few leading points marked for memorizing 
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and for subsequent tests; in another grade, an author giving fuller 
details, a systematic outline, might be studied, recourse be had to 
outside sources of information, and the use of reference books learned, 
—a very profitable course.— Report School Committee Salem, Mass. 
1876. 
mre 

Drawixa.—We have three ciasses of educators in our coun- 
try. For our present purpose, these classes may be designated as 
follows: The utilitarian class, the disciplinarian class, and the wsthetic 
class. The utilitarian class judges the worth of a study by its prac- 
tical utility in every-day life. Of a new candidate for favors this 
class asks such questions as these: Of what use is it? Will it enable 
its possessor to carn money? Can one, by use of it win his daily 
bread any easier than without it? Will it give its possessor power or 
influence in the world? The second class of educators considers the 
disciplinary use of a study of more consequence frequently than the 
knowledge gained. Previous to the admission of a new study, the 
wsthetic class inquires, What effect will it have upon the taste? Will 
it increase one’s love of nature? Will it strengthen a love for the 
beautiful in poetry, eloquence or the fine arts? Will it have a ten- 
dency to polish the mind, gratify the fancy, or ealm the boisterous 
passions? In short, will it warm into activity the higher soul-capaci- 
ties, and thereby assist in elevating man to the highest degree of cul- 
ture known or or imagined in this life? If the subject of drawing be 
rationally presented to any of these classes, we shall have no fears of 
an unfavorable answer. The utilitarian will readily acknowledge 
that there is “no person, whatever his profession, but at times has 
need of drawing to render his ideas intelligible to others.”.—Prof. F. 
L. Thompson. 

— 

The school houses and the churches are a type of our civilization. 
[t is the duty of the State to provide means of education. The State 
punishes crime; why should it not be its duty to prevent crime? The 
State passes laws, and it must educate the people that they may read 
and understand those laws. The State requires intelligence,—it must 
diffuse intelligence. In very self-defence the State must educate the 


people. The competition of nations must be more and more acompe- 
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tition of knowledge. We must sharpen up the minds of the boys and 
girls, in order that they may do their work well. We want these 
schools, in order to train men that they may be active in all things. 
The school-house will prevent ignoranze, riot and disorder. It is a 
bond of union. Every ore, with ut regard to creed or political opin- 
jon, can say, “This is ovr schovl-house.” Here is our common pur- 
pose, and that is the elevation of those in our own houses. There is 





no sect, no caste here. Here is the poor boy’s chanee,—the poor boy's 
college. Every school-house is a badge of good order and good citi- 
zenship. What we want is moral and religious intelligence. School- 
houses are better than a regiment of police, better than cannon plant- 
ed at the street corners, for they are monuments of good order. Here 
are acquired the incentives to a higher education; here is increased 
the desire to go forward into a higher knowledge, the ambition to 
know more and more, until colleges are multiplied throughout the 
land.—fRev. Dr. L. G. Taylor. 
a ee 

* Not Preparep.”—It is customary with the students in our col- 
lege to say “Not prepared,” when ealled upon to recite a difficult and 
not well-memorized passage. On a hot summer afternoon, in the 
year ——, the class was sleepily stumbling through the introduction 
to Butler’s Analogy. ‘The reverend doctor was quite as familiar with 
the subject matter as with the number of chapters and sections, and 
had a way of his own in eailing for recitation, which sounded quite as 
much like a call to jadgment as a call to recite. The lesson was going 
badiy, and the doctor, nestiing in his ehair, called out, “Mr. T — 


q 


‘ 


you may pass on to the ‘.“uture Life.’ ” 

Mr. T—— was too much of a wag to let the opportunity slip, and 
promptly responded, * Not prepared.” 

The reader can easily imagine the effect on the risibles of the elass. 
—Huarper’s Mag. Draicer. 

r. ie 

In choosing a teacher for my child, I would be willing to sacrifice 
some of the scholarship. if needs be, for the sake of womanly or manly 
dignity. I would sacrifice the drill-master for the sake of the lady or 
gentleman, That which I value most in the character of my child I 
must demand in the character of my child's teacher. 
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Among the countless vagaries and cruelties of parental despotism 
none is fuller of harm that the senseless haste in teaching children 
“their letters.” Ata time when the little ones are still aglow with 
the first eestasies of budding life, parental despotism thrusts a dead 
book in the child’s face, with the peremptory order to learn to read. 
Reading should never be taught to any child before his taste for inde- 
pendent work and his appreciation of his own powers, his faith in his 
own resources are sufficiently strong to enable him to resist the charms 
of a morbid fancy; it should not be taught before he can make use of 
it for the legitimate purpose of the art; and it should be taught him 
though in ever so narrow limits, with constant reference to these pur- 
poses.— The New Education. 

— 


Do not always be telling a child how wicked he is—what a naughty 
boy he is—that God will never love him, and all the rest of such 
twaddle and blatant insanity. Do not, in point of fact, bully him 
{and many poor little fellows are bullied); it will ruin him if you do, 
it will make him in after years either a coward or a tyrant. Such 
conversation, like constant droppings of water, will make an impres- 
sion, and will cause him to feel that it is no use to try to be good— 
that he is hopelessly wicked. Instead of such language give him con- 
fidence in himself; rather find out his good points and dwell upon them; 
praise him where and whenever you can, and make him feel that by 
perseverence and God’s blessing, he will make a good man.—Spiceland 
Reporter. 

oe 

Public reproof is a powerful but dangerous punishment. It should 
be used sparingly and with discretion. Reprove not child or adult, 
in the presence of another person—is a sate and sacred rule. It is a 
fearful thing to break down the pupil’s self-respect, and to blunt his 
regard for public opinion.—Am. Jour. of Ed. 

cients Css 

A schcolmaster told a young miss that the word “obligatory” meant 
binding, whereupon she laid her head upon her hand, and after a brief 
cogitation handed the teacher this sentence: “ The obligatury of my 
spelling book is worn out.” 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 


THE DISTRICT. 


Q. Can a district provide for the instruction of some of the children 
in another district ? 

A. No power is given to a district to make such provision. If cer- 
tain children can be better accommodated in another district, let the 
districts be altered, if practicable. The true solution of such difficul- 
ties is the adoption of the town system. 

(). How can a district obtain a site needed, when the owner of the 
land is too sick to do business ? 

A. The law makes no rrovision for such a case. In case of non- 
residence of the owner, the town board can act. (Sec. 78.) 

(y. Can a district which has borrowed money of the state be altered 
before the debt is paid? 

A. Yes, with the consent of the land commissioners. (Chap. 128, 
laws of 1877.) 

DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

(). If a district officer moves out of the district, but not out of the 
town, can he still act, and will his acts be valid? 

A. No, he loses the office if he changes his district residence. 

(). I was elected treasurer; the vote was put “for three years” when 
it should have been “two years,” the balance of an unexpired term. Is 
my election invalid? 

The error in the wording of the motion does not render the elec- 
tion invalid. 

Q. Does a district clerk lose his office by failing for 21 days to call 
for the records? 

A. He does not. 

THE BOARD. 


Q. Can a board legally adopt part of one series of readers and part 
of another? 

A. There is nothing in the law against it, if they think they can 
thus get a better list of readers. 
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@. Can the board contract with a teacher to teach some of the 
higher branches, in a common or ungraded school ? 

A. The board can introduce additional branches, if it is thought ex- 
pedient, under Sec. 55, and it would not be improper that the con- 
tract should require the teacher to give instruction in them. A graded 
school is not necessarily more advanced than an ungraded or mixed 
one. The necessity for grading, or separating into two departments, 
arises when the schoo] becomes too large for one teacher. 

(). Can persons over 21 be admitted to the school free of tuition? 

A. The board ean admit persons of foreign birth who wish to be- 
come “more proficient in the English Language,” free of tuition. 
Other persons over 21 may be admitted, if the district so votes, but a 
tuition fee is to be paid. 

(). Can the board procure a wash-basin and glass for the school ? 

A. These articles were not intended probably in the use of the 
words “necessary appendages” (Sec. 49), but ifthe board purchase a 
cheap basin and glass, it is likely the district would allow the account. 

(). Are the proceedings of a board meeting invalid, if not recorded 
and signed, as directed at the close of Sec. 46? 

A. The clerk should record the proceedings, and in case the meet- 
ing is an accidental one, all should sign the record as is directed; but 
if not done at the time it may be done afterwards. The requirement 


is directory, not mandatory. 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


(). Can a person be legally elected superintendent of a county in 
which he does not reside? 

A. He cannot. The general principle is that to be elected to an 
office, the person must be an elector in the district in which he is to 
exercise the office. 

(). Can a county superintendent be also district clerk? 


A. It is not prohibited by law, but there are objections to it. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
(). Are not the children of a district where the school-house has 
been burnt to be included in “column 4,” of the reports, in case there 


was three months school ? 
A. They are not to so included, because the district cannot be re- 
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ported us having maintained 5 months school. Where money is ap- 
portioned in such a case, it is under a special provision of law. (Chap. 
300, Laws 1873.) 


0 <a ——— 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


TEXT-BOOK UNIFORMITY IN VERMONT. 


The State Superintendent recently addressed a letter to the Superintendent of Edu- 
cation of the State of Vermont, asking for information respecting the working of the 
text-book law of that state. Substantially the following questions were asked: (1) To 
what extert did the law secure uniformity? (2) Did it cheapen the cost of books? 
(3) Would the Superintendent recommend to Wisconsin a law to secure uniformity of 
text-books throughout the State? (4) Did the Vermont law apply to all grades of schools? 

The following reply was received: 

STATE OF VERMONT, OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF EpvcaTIon, 
RANDOLPH, NOVEMBER 15, 1877. 
Hon. Epwarp SEARING, Madison, Wisconsin: 

DEAR Sir:—To your letter of November 8, 1877, I reply; Ist. Uniformity of text- 
books was never secured through our State by our law on the subject. The variety of 
text-books was somewhat diminished, but the law was never popular and it was repealed 
in 1874. A recommendation made under the law continues till Nov. 1, 1878, but is not 
much observed. 

2d. I do not think the plan adopted cheapened books to the people to any apprecia- 
ble extent. 

3d. I do not recommend a law for securing uniformity of text-books throughout a 
State. 

4th. Our law applied to all grades of public Schools. 

Very Respectfully, 
Epwarp Conant, Supt. of Education. 


NOTES FROM A GERMAN UNIVERSITY. 


[The following from a private letter written by a young American student in the 
University of Halle will be read with interest. The writer is a graduate of a Wisconsin 
College and some ‘‘notes’’ from his pen have already appeared in the JouRNAL.—Ebs. ] 

Your letter was received and read with the greatest pleasure. I should have an. 
swered a week sooner, had you not asked the following questions: ‘‘ Whoris the ‘ mod- 
erator’ of an institution with a hundred professors, more or less, each beginning when 
the spirit moves him? Is there any headship? If not who keeps the peace between so 
many interests?”’? Your letter found me in no condition to answer these questions. I 
have endeavored to post myself respecting the organization of the University by con- 

3—Vo.. VII, No. 12. 
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versing upon the subject with the students. Out of the four whom I interrogated, only 
two could give me any information, I will merely write you what I have learned, and 
if that answers your questions, it is well; if not, please repeat your questions in some 
other form. 

The head of the University is the Rector. He is elected by the professors from their 
own number, and holds the office only one year. He presides in the Senat (the official 
meetings of the professors), has charge of the matriculation of the students, and a gen- 
eral oversight of all examinations, etc., ete. The Rector receives no extra pay, and 
has no kind of authority over the professors. Each of the four faculties (Law, Medi- 
cine, Theology, and Philosophy) has its ‘*Decan,’’—or Dean. The ‘‘Decan’’ is elected 
by the professors of the faculty, from their own number; and his dutics in his faculty are 
similar to those of the Rector in the ‘“‘Senat.’”? The professor reaches his position as 
follows: After graduating from the Gymnasium—which is fully equal, and in some 
respects superior to our Colleges—he must study ina University at least three years 
before he can take the degree of ‘Doctor.’’ After receiving this degree he must con- 
tinue his studies at least two vears before he can be allowed to deliver lectures. At the 
end of this time he has simply to apply to the professors of some University for per- 
mission to lecture. They subject him to an examination, and, if they thir k him a fit 
has the 


: 


man, grant him the desired permission. He is then called a ‘‘Privatdoc. nt,’ 
right to lecture upon any and all subjects within the range of his general department, 
and receives no pay whatever. If the ‘‘Privatdocent’? shows himself to be an extra 
man, the professors recommend him to the Minister of Education in Berlin for appoint- 
mentto a professor's chair. He is then appointed, I think, asa matter of course, and is 
called ‘‘Ausserordentlicher Professor.”’ From this position he reaches the rank of 
“‘Ordentlicher Professor.’’ The difference between these two grades of professors, I 
do not yet know; it does not seem to be great. 

You will see from this, that the professor is as independent of all control as a man 
could be; he is dependent on nobody but the authorities in Berlin. There is nothing 
to prevent a conflict of interests between different professors. Iam credibly informed 
that three professors here in [Talle are going to lecture on the same subject next eemes- 
ter. If one of these proves himself a stronger man than the others, he will draw the 
students away from them. Even the youngest ‘Privatdocent” is at liberty to lecture 
in opposition to the oldest professor; and the student is at liberty to choose between the 
two. A German professor can hardly afford to get lazy, and rest on his laurels. 

There are two officers of the University, whom [ have not mentioned. One is the 
‘Curator, who receives his appointment from Berlin, and has charge of the finances.— 
The other is the ‘Richter,’ who also receives his appointment from Berlin, and whose 
duty it is to preside over the University’s court. This extra court is necessary from 
the fact that the University is, in some measure, independent of the common govern- 
ment. Each student receives, at his matriculation, his “‘rkennungs karte,’’—a small 
card, which protects him rgainst the police of the city. The police cannot arrest a 
student,—they can only take his “Erkennungs karte’? away from him; this they deliver 
to the authorities of the Uuiyersity, and the offending student is brought before the 
University’s court. 
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The independence of the police which students may enjoy was curiously illustrated 
recently. he laws of the city provide that all beer-halls shall close at eleven o’clock 
P.M. A party of students lately remained too long in a beer-hall, and were ordered 
out by the police. They went yery quietly; but they took a cask of beer with them, 
and went just across the street on to grounds belonging to the University. They then 
reviled the powerless policemen, and drank beer as long as they pleased. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Executive Session to be held at Madison, December 26, 27, 23, 1877. 
PROGRAMME. 


WEDNESDAY EveNING, DECEMBER 26. 





7:30 o’clock—Opening Exercises. 

1. Paper—Our Country Schools—W. C. Whitford. 

2. Report on Course of Study for Mixed Schools—Edward Searing, G. S. Albee, 
W. H. Chandler, D. McGregor, J. T. Lunn, Committee. 

3. General Business. 

TuurspaAy Mornine, DECEMBER 27. 
1. Paper—The Question of Compulsory Education—T. P Maryatt. 
. Report on an Exhibitory Department for the Association—O. S. Westcott, Sarah 
Stewart, W. A. Kellerman, Committee. 

3. Report on Kindergarten Culture—W. F. Phelps, Jas. Mac Alister, G. S. Albee, 

Committee. 


rt 


4. General Business. 
THurspAy EventnG, DECEMBER 27. 
1. Paper—Relations of the Normal Schools to the Common School System of the 
State—W. F. Phelps. 
2, Report on a State Tax for Schools—Edward Searing, Jas. Mac Alister, John Bas- 
com, Committee. 


as 


General Business. 
Fripay Mornina, DECEMBER 238. 


1. In Memoriam—O. R. Smith—Alex. Kerr. 


ww 


. Report on Institute Work for the Coming Year— Robert Graham, H. Barns, 
Fred. W. Isham, Committee. 
3. Report on the Study of Drawing in the Common Schools—D. McGregor, Ellen 
C. Jones, Sarnuel Beede, Committee 
4. Report on Supervision of Schools—W. H. Chandler, Agres Horford. H. M. Sim- 
mons, Committee. 
5. General Business. 
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Fripay Evening, DECEMBER 28. 


1. Paper—The Functions of the High School in the State System of Education—E. 
Barton Wood. 

2. Paper—The Course of Study in High Schools—C. A. Hutchins. 

3. General Business. 

The morning sessions will begin at 9 o’clock, and the evening sessions at 7:30. 

In accordance with the action of the Association at the Green Bay meeting, each 
paper and revort will be followed by discussion. 

Horet Rates.—( By special arrangement with the proprietors.) Capital House, 
$1.50 per day; Park Hotel, $1.75 to $2.50 per day, fires extra; Vilas House, $2.00 
per day, fires extra. 

Rartroap Rates.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & North- 
western, the Western Union, the Wisconsin Central, and the Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western Railways, will sell return tickets at one-fifth fare, on presentation of cer- 
tificate properly endorsed by the Secretary. 

There will be no sessions of the Association on Thursday and Friday afternoons, to 
enable members to attend the meetings of the Superintendents’ Convention and of the 
Principals’ Association. 

December 1, 1877. 

JAMES Mac ALIstEr, President. 


A. EARTHMAN, Secretary. 
M. T. Park, Chairman Ex. Com. 
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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


To be held at Madison, on Thursday and Friday afternoons, December, 
27th and 28th, 1877. 


The following Programme of Exercises has been prepared by the Executive Com- 
Inittee, viz: 
Tuurspay, P. M., DECEMBER 27. 


1. Address by the State Superintendent. 
2. What means can we employ to make the work of the Common School Teacher 


more fruitful in good results?—Supt’s Parsons and Lunn. 
Discussion upon the above topics 


3. Records and Reports of Schools and School Oilicers.—Supt’s Walker and Bright. 
Fripay, P. M., DECEMBER 27. 


1. A Uniform Course of Instruction for the Cities of the State—Paper by Supt. 
Roby. 
Discussion upon the above paper. 
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2. A Uniform System of Examination of Teachers throughout the state.—Supt’s 
Frawley and Chapman. 
3. County Teachers’ Meetings and Associations.—Supt. Isham. 
4. How to secure the co-operation of School District Boards with County Superin- 
tendents.—Supt. Leete. 
EpWARD SEARING, Supt. Public Instruction. 


PROGRAMME PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 


WEDNESDAY, P. M. DeEceMBER 26, 1877. 
1. Appointment of Committees. 
2. In Memoriam—Prof. O. R. Smith—Prin. B. M. Reynolds. 
3. Uniform Reports for Graded Schools—Prin. L. D. Harvey. 
4, A few problems relative to High Schools—Prin. J. Q. Emery. 
5. The University, in its Relation to High Schools—Prin. S. Shaw. 
Discussion. 
Fripay P. M. DecemsBenr, 28. 
1. Powers of a Principal over Subordinate—Prin. W. H. Beach. 
2. Where should High Schools be maintained?—Pmnn. R. W. Burton. 


Discussion. 
3. The Course of Study for City and Village High Schools—Prin. A. Hardy. 
Discussion. 


4. General Business. 
E. Barton Woop, 


President (ex facto Det). 


->oo 


EDITORIAL. 


A RETROSPECT. 


A brief synopsis of what has been done educationally in the State during the pas} 
fuur years, may not be out of place in this number of the JourNAL. 

1 A simple and satisfactory solution of the text-book problem has been found in dis- 
trict purchase and free text-books. 

2 Women have been made eligible to school offices and have begun to share success- 
fully in district and county superyision of schools. 

3 The school month has been made uniformly twenty days,—a reform long but vainly 
sought by educational men. 

4 Secondary instruction has been stimulated and directed by the High School Law 
and by enlarged academic courses in the Normal Schools, and thus the long mooted 
question of ‘intermediate schools,’ the “missing link,’’ no longer agitates educational 
councils. 

5 The State University has been suitably endowed by a tenth of a mill tax, has receiv 
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ed from the state the gift of Science Hall, no longer charges tuition, and is put on the 
high road to great success and usefulness. 

6 A new (fourth) Normal School has been put in successful operation in a needy 
portion of the State, and the attendance at all the schools has very materially increased. 

7 The Institute system has been extended and made to reach a much larger num. 
ber of country teachers, and has been made more practical and effective, especially in 
the way of stimulating teachers to self cultivation through books and papers. 

8. County teachers’ libraries have been created in many counties, whereby teach- 
ers’ secure, at trifling cost, access to carefully selected professional and other reading. 

9. The required standard of qualifications for teachers thronghout the state has been 
somewhat elevated by stricter local examinations. 

10. Last but not least, there has been a rapidly growing conviction that the interests 
of education require that supervision should be made more intelligent, permanent, and 
authorative, and that it should be separated to a greater extent from political changes and 
hazards. One evidence of this is the recent solitary renomination of the chief educa- 
tional officer of the state, fora third term, by a great political party,—an act without 
precedent in the educational history of the state, but one that, t is hoped, will be a 
useful example in the future. 

The above encouraging results are chiefly due to the earnest and united efforts of the 
intelligent educational men of the State, who have worked together harmoniously and 
unselfishly for the upbuilding of all parts of the system. Jealousies have been un- 
known. The University has found friends in the Normal Schools, the Normal Schools 
in the University, the high schools in both, and the common schools in all. It is also 
gratifying to know that between public and private schools there has been no hostility, 
that the latter have been increasingly prosperous, and have been held in honor by the 
friends of the former. 


THE TEXT-BOOK LAW OF 1875. 


Soon after he came into office. nearly four years ago, the present State Superintendent 
made a thorough study of the text-book question. He was aware of some popular com- 
plaint at the high prices and frequent changes of text-books used in the public schools, 
and resolved to ascertain all the facts upon which the complaint was based, and, if pos- 
sible, to find and recommend a remedy. He brought to the investigation of what was to 
him a new subject some predisposition to favor compulsory state uniformity of books. 

He had no: proceeded far in the study of the subject, however, before he discovered 
that legislative attempts to secure state uniformity had been made in several states and 
had uniformly proved unsuccessful. He found also that some of the most experienced 
and respected educational authorities of the country had already fully investigated the 
subject and were unanimous in the opinion that state uniformity was impracticable and un 
desirable. He further ascertained that the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association had made 
the subject a matter of investigation and had on more than one occasion expressed _ it 
disbelief in the virtues of any uniformity law. In brief, the evidence was found to be 

overwhelmingly against such a remedy for the evils complained of. 
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Continued inquiry and reflection led the Superintendent finally to the conclusion that 
with our present governmental machinery a law to enforce uniformity of text-books 
throughout the state would not only prove impracticable, but would work positive injury 
to the cause of education. A remedy, both for the high price of books and for non-vni- 
formity in particular schools, appeared, however, to be found in 2 planof purchase by 
school authorities directly from publishers’ hands, instead of in the existing plan of indi- 
vidual purchase, at high and varying rates, from local retail dealers. Investigation 
showed that by purchasing directly from the manufacturers, 40 per cent. could be saved 
in cost, and it was eyidentthat purchase by school boards would result in local uniform- 
ity, ina full and prompt supply of books, and in rendering unauthorized changes by teach- 
ers more difficult and infrequent. 

Jelieving that township uniformity is practicable, that towns could purchase books 
in larger quantities, at lower prices, and more intelligently than districts, the State Su- 
perintendent prepared a bill creating a town board authorized to select and purchase 
books and to sell or loan the same to the several local districts. This bill, presented to 
the Legislature of 1875, met the approval of the lower house, but was amended in the 
Senate by having the town board and town uniformity stricken out, and the existing lo- 
eal school board inserted instead. The amended bill, authorizing district purchase and 
the sale or free loan of the purchased books, was then passed by both houses, without 
any opposition, if we rightly remember. 

The law was a popular measure, meeting the approval of all who gave it any _intelli- 
gent consideration. Its merits were obvious even to the uninte!ligent. At the next en- 
suing annual school meetings many districts authorized and directed their boards to 
purchase text-books, a larger number at the meetings in 1876, and at the annual meet- 
ings held the present year indications point to a still greater ratio of increase. The lat- 
ter will of course not be reported to the Department until the fall of 1878, but those 
already reported number over 450, besides the cities of Watertown, Gravid Rapids, and 

3erlin. From indirect evidence obtained we are inclined to the belief that not less 
than 700 districts, or say one seventh of all in the State, have, up to the present time, 
availed themselves of the benefit of the new law. 

Considering the proverbial slowness of reforms in conservative rural neighborhoods 
the success and popularity of the law are thus far very marked. The school-book 
trade is rapidly going out ot the hands of local dealers. In a few years district pur- 
chase at manufacturers’ prices will be the rule, and inlividual purchase at retail prices 
the exception in Wisconsin. Besides a saving of many thousand dollars annually to the 
people, other good results will ensue. District boards that purchase will of course far 
more generally obey the law by adopting books. There will be fewer changes. Diver- 
sity of text-books in individual schools will be far less known. Schools will be more 
promptly and fully supplied with books when needed. Last and best of all, free text- 
books, under continued district ownership, will become more and more common, re- 
moving another barrier from poverty, largely increasing attendance, promoting the pop- 
ularity, and adding to the efficiency of the schools. 

During the past year the plan of free books has gained large numbers of converts, and 


become more firmly entrenched in the regard of its friends. The reports show that two 
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of the cities of the State—Watertown and Grand Ravids—and 244 districts, have in- 
augurated the free plan, while a large additional number, as yet unreported, took, at the 
recent meetings, imtiative steps towards this best of all solutions of the troublesome 
text-book question, The forthcoming annual report of the Superintendent will verify 
all that is here said. 

It may be added that Ohio and Illinois this year followed the example of Wisconsin 
jn the enactment of a law authorizing district purchase, and that in other western states, 
particularly Iowa and Minnesota, the plan is attracting attention and meeting with 
davor. 


HON. W. C. WHITFORD. 


[The following biographical sketch of President Whitford is condensed from the re- 
cently published ‘“‘ United States Biographical Dictionary,’’ Wisconsin volume. The 
full and accurate information respecting the Superintendent elect, here to be found, will 
be welcomed by the readers of the JourNAL, and will produce the conviction that the 
educational interests of the State are to be intelligently, wiselv, and energetically ad- 
ministered during the next two years.—Eps. ] 

William Clarke Whitford was born in the town of West Edmeston, Otsego county, 
New York, May, 5th, 1828. His father, Captain Samuel Whitford, of English lineage, 
belonged to the branch of the family which has resided in Massachusetts more than one 
hundred and fifty years, some members at Salem and others at Narragansett Bay. His 
mother, Sophia Clarke, was connected on both her father’s and mother’s side with the 
numerous families of that name which originated in Rhode Island, members of which are 
now among the leading men of that State in all the learned professions. Both his parents 
were reared in the newly settled region of central New York, and enjoyed but meager 
educational advantages; but, endowed with strong minds and rare good sense, they 
were among the most intelligent people in the community in which they lived. In later 
years his father became a man of considerable influence, and held various positions of 
trust and honor in both civil and military life. 

William C. Whitford usually worked on the farm in summer and attended either dis- 
trict or select school in winter until he was seventeen years of age. At the age of twelve 
he had developed a great fondness for reading, and for several years thereafter applied 
himself assiduonsly to reading all works of biography, history, travel and of a didactic 
nature which came within his reach. Finding farm work ill suited to his tastes he re- 
solved to make preparation for some literary or professional calling, and accordingly 
entered Brookfield Academy, Madison county, New York, where he remained the 
greater part of three years. After this, in{the twenty-flrst year of his age, he became 
a student in De Ruyter Institute, New York, and there completed his preparation to 
enter the senior class at Union College in 1850, from which he was graduated in 1853. 

In the mean time he assisted in teaching in Milton Academy, Wisconsin, one term, 
and was the principal of Union Academy, at Shiloh, New Jersey, for two years. Te 
also spent a summer in Madison county, New York, in making an elaborate map of 
portions of the county, and in this and various other ways met a part of his expense 
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in obtaining an education. Although he had evinced a decided aptness for instructing 
pupils and managing schouls, yet he decided, during his last year in college, to engage 
in the work of the gospel ministry. He had made a profession of Christ some nine years 
prior to this, and united with the Seventh-Day Baptist denomination of Christians. 
Soon after his graduation, therefore, he began a three years’ course of study in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York city, immediately after the completion of which he 
was called to the pastorate of the Milton, Wisconsin, Seventh-Day Baptist Church, to 
which he was ordained in 1856, and which he held for three years. Under his labors 
the church, though previously quite large, more than doubled its membership and 
working power. 

During the last year of his pastorate he was induced to take charge of the academy 
in the place. The institution had then been in operation as a select school and acad- 
emy for fourteen years, and had gained a good standing in the country round about; but 
under the administration of Mr. Whitford it acquired great vigor and wide popularity, 
the attendance of students some years reaching to four hundred and fifty. For nine 
years the school, as an academy, was under his charge; and in 1867 was converted: 
mainly by his efforts, into a college, of which he has since been the president, serving 
not only at the head of the faculty, but also of the board of trustees. The institution 
has, under its new powers, steadily advanced in influence. The number of students in 
the regular college classes has not been less than seventy in any year; while those in 
the academic classes have been thrice that number. The graduates of the college, 
though not numerous, are among the most successful teachers in the high and normal 
schools of the state. 

In 1868 President Whitford served one term in the lower house of the State Legisla- 
ture, and did eminent service as chairman of the committee on education. He was 
year 1865, and has 


president of the State Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin for the 
often presented highly important papers on educational topics before that body. In 
1867 he was appointed by the governor of the state a member of the board of Normal 
Regents, and held this position for nearly nine years. He has frequently acted on the 
committees for the examination of the graduating classes of these schools, and has 
otherwise been largely identified with the educational affairs of the state. He has been 
twice selected as one of the visitors at the State Univer sity, and has been repeatedly 
called to lecture before teachers’ institutes and lyeeums. For the centennial year of 
our country he prepared, at the request of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, a work containing a succinct history of education in Wisconsin—a most thorough 
and exhaustive treatise, the result of much labor and research on his part, which, 
with other contributions from the State, was placed on exhibition at Philadeiphia. 

Of the thousands of young men and women who have gone out from Milton Academy 
and College, there is probably not one who does not cherish sentiments of respect and 
affection for President Whitford. To them he has been not only an instructor of facts 
as set forth in the class-books, but-their lives have been influenced and shaped by his 
character, so full of cordial sympathy with all progress. He has such a firm belief in 
the higher life, such faith in the power of men to improve themselves, and is snc h an 
earnest, untiring worker in all that he undertakes, fe sls such deep interest in the success 
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of those about him, especially his students, such anxiety for their future welfare, such 
enthusiasm and faith in his college, that he inspires those about him with a desire to 
realize all the possibilities of their nature. 

Although belonging to a peculiar sect, he is void of all cant and bigotry. Out of the 
abundance of his heart his mouth is continually uttering words of encouragement, not 
only to hisstudents, whether in the class-room or on the play-ground, but to all with whom 
he comes in contact. His religious convictions are very firm and ardent, and his in- 
fluence in leading young people to Christ has been marked and salutary. He is a most 
agreeable companion, abounding in good nature, friendly, sympathetic and generous.— 
Possessed of strong convictions and firm will he is not easily turned aside after once tak- 
ing hold of an enterprise, and his power over the minds and actions of others is very 
great. Mr Whitford is a strong-built man, with dark hair, full beard, ruddy cheeks 
and sparkling blue eyes. Ife has a full voice in speaking and manifests great earnest- 


ness of manner. 


VALEDICTORY. 


As [ am about to hand over the editoria! pen to my successor in officea few personal 
words to the readers and friends of the JouRNAL are in order. 

To the educational ofiicers and teachers who have so cordially sustained it during the 
past four years my warmest thanks are due. Editorial, added to ordinary official duties, 
have at times been burdensome, but I have believed the JouRNAL to be a potent means 
of advancing educational interests and have cheerfully given 1t many hours of conscien- 
tious labor. 

It is a source of gratification to me that its publication is to be continued under aus- 
pices so excellent. President Whitford, my successor, is a man of versatile power, a 
fluent, correct, and forcible writer, and an educator of wide experience. He will bring 
to his editorial, as to his other duties, qualities that will command success. The Jour- 
NAL will certainly not suffer from the change. Let it continue to receive the strong 
support of Wisconsin educators. 

It gives me pleasure, also, to know that my faithful and competent associate editor, 
the Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, Rev. J. B. Pradt, is to remain in 
office and to retain his long-held interest in the JourNAL. His peculiar experience 
and ability will continue to add value to his special departments. 

For the multitude of teachers and school officers who have so cordially aided and 
strengthened me by their intelligent sympathy during the past few years, I have grate- 
ful feelings that cannot here be uttered. If any success has attended my administration 
it is chiefly due to them. 

These parting words would be less cheerful if I did not hope to continue largely in 
private, the friendships begun in official life, and to remain a co-worker with the teach- 
ers of Wisconsin in their chosen field. E. 8S. 

———_ 2 oe - 
Subscribers in debt for the past year will please remit, and all who wish to discon- 


tinue will please give immediate notice. 
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GEOLOGY OF Wisconsin. Survey of 1873-1877. Vol. IT. Accompanied by an Atlas 
of Maps. Published under the Direction of the Chief Geologist (Prof. T. C Cham- 
berlin), by the Commissioners of Public Printing. 

We take up this magnificent volume with a strong feeling of admiration, tinged with 

a little regret,—admiration at its character, regret at the “penny wise’? policy which 

has boand so much matter ina volume which is sent out through the state for the in- 

formation of the people. So large a book is uncomfortable to hold and liable to come 
to pieces from its own weight much sooner than one half the size. Parts I. and IT., 

“Historical”? and “Eastern Wisconsin,’’ and Parts III. and IV , ‘Central Wisconsin” 

and the ‘Lead Regions,’ would have made two convenient volumes, of about 400 pages 

each, that would have allowed twice the same number of persons to be reading at the 
same time, and some matter excluded could have been retained. But the thing is done. 
It is well known that this survey was placed at first in charge of the late lamented Dr. 

Lapham. Probably no man could have been found so well adapted to the charge. An 

able scientist, he was already familiar with Wisconsin and its general Geology, and was 

prepared to lay out the work with that fullness and certainty of intelligence which a 

general has, who has had opportunity of making a thorough reconnoisance of a country 

in which he isto make a campaign. He was also fortunate in being able to call to his 
assistance Professors Chamberlin and Irving, and Mr. Strong, for the field work, and 

Prof. Daniels for the work of such chemical examinations and analyses as might be re- 

quired, as they were all specially well qualified by previous study and training for the 

tasks assigned them. To Prof. Chamberlin was committed the survey of Eastern Wis- 
consin; to Prof. Irving Central Wisconsin; and to Mr. Moses Strong, the Lead Region. 
In the historical part, Dr. Lapham records the progress and results of the survey for 

1873-4, and Dr. O. W. Wight, his immediate successor as Chief Geologist, does the 
same for 1875. Prof. Chamberlin’s special contribution to the volume, on Eastern 
Wisconsin, discusses first, the Topography, Hydrology, Native Vegetation and Soils of 
the region, and then the Quaternary Formations including the Drift—a mest interesting 
chapter, and the Paleozie Formations, as embraced in the Archean, Lower and Upper 
Silurian and the Devonian. His work embraced an area of 12,000 square miles, cover- 
ing a belt 65 miles in width and 180 in length, on the average, extending west from Lake 
Michigan to the western boundaries of Rock, Jefferson and Dodge counties, to the Fox 
and Wolf Rivers in Green Lake, Winnebago, and Outagamie counties, and embracing 
portions of Shawano and Oconto counties. Northward, the work extended from the 
state line to the upper portion of the peninsula forming Door county. We have not 
space to dwell ttpon the interesting details of this portion of the volume—the glacial 
drift, the ‘‘kettles,’’ the lakes, the mineral springs and artesian wells, the great variety 
and economic value of the minerals. The reader must examine for himself. The 
scientific descriptions and disquisitions indicate a thorough knowledge and ready famil- 
iarity with all the geolugical topics involved. 
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The arez of the region examined and reported upon by Prof. Irving, is about 10,000 
square miles, covering the central portion of the state, and including Marathon, Clark, 
Jackson, Wood, Juneau, Adams, Columbia, Waushara, and Marathon counties, a part 
of Green Lake and nearly all of Sauk and Dane counties. He treats upon the surface 
Features and the General Geological Structure of the region, upon the Archaean and 
Lower Silurian rocks and upon the Quaternary deposits, with an examination of the 
Glacial Drift, its direction, effects. economic contents, ete., together with some re- 
marks upon the Driftless Region. This report is also of great interest, but we have no 
room for details. Mr. Chas. E. Wright contributes a short paper on the Microscopic 
Lithology of a portion of the crystalline recks of the region. 

The Lead Region, assigned to Mr. Strong and reported upon by him, lies principally 
in Iowa, La Fayette and Grant counties, and being in the driftless region of the state, 
presents a smaller variety of interesting surface features than the other districts reported 
upon. Its peculiarity of mineral wealth, however, makes it not less important. Mr. 
Strong treats generally and ably upon the Topography, Surface Geology and Geological 
Formations of the region as well as upon the Lead District proper, presenting matters 
of great practical importance. The zinc as well as the lead here found is of value. The 
various and interesting mineral productions are described. 

We can only add a few general observations. Before the present survey was ordered 
a good deal of work had been done by Featherstonaugh, Lapham, Whittlesey, Perc1- 

yal, Daniels, Hall, Winchell, Hoy, Hoyt and others. To these gentlemen, in proper 

degrees, proper credit is to be given; also, to the various assistants on the present sur- 
vey including Messrs. Jenney, Sweet, and Munro, who went out with the first party, 
under Prof. Irving; Messrs. Wooster, King, Wright, Shaw and Merriman, who were 
more or less with Prof. Chamberlin, and Messrs. Conover and Crawford who assisted 
Mr. Strong. 

The short duration of man is brought to our remembrance when we recall the removal 
from the present scene, since the survey began, of Dr. Lapham and Mr. Strong; also, 
of Prof. Eaton of Beloit College, who rendered Prof. Chamberlain valuable service— 
from whom he receives a2 warm tribute. But though men pass away, the state lives 
on, and it is to such men more than she realizes as yet that she owesa debt of gratitude. 

The gentlemen who are entrusted with this work meet with many practical difliculties. 
Not to speak of the wild character of large areas of the state, involving many discomforts 
and sometimes hardships in the matters of locomotion, subsistence and rest, there are 
no entirely accurate and reiiable surveys or maps of any portion of the state that can 
be used, except of the shores of the great lakes. Still the common linear surveys are 
found of considerable general use. Another difficulty is found in the large area to be 
examined, and the impatience of the people for results. Valuable as this general sur- 
vey will be when completed, we suppose that geologists themselves will look upon it 
“only as a sort of reconnoisance of what is to be done hereafter with thoroughness. The 
Report does not cover all the work done and much more work, of the same general 
character, yet remains to be done. 

The first volume, yet to be issued, will be of a more general, popular and_ practical 
character than the second—the one before us. It is not yet ready for publication. The 
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third yolume, we understand, and perhaps a fourth, will contain special reports of a sci- 
entific character, like those in the second. 

We cannot close without bearing testimony to the excellence of the work done by the 
mechanics and artists employed in the issue of this noble volume. The stereotyping 
and printing was by David Atwood, Madison, the lithographing by Siefert, Gugler & 
Co., Milwaukee; and both branches of the work are a credit to the state, as is also the 
drafting done by Prof. Nicodemus and Mr. A. D. Conover, of the State University. 


THE KINDER-GARTEN GuipE. Nos. I., II. and IIT. 
John Kraus. New York: E. Steiger. 
These volumes are illustrated hand books, for the self-instruction of Kindergartners, 
mothers and nurses, and are the first three of a series of eleven guides. 


By Maria Kraus-Beelte and 


They present 
the more elementary portions of the system, or those designed for the instruction of the 
younger pupils or beginners, and extending through the ‘seven gifts.” The system is 
so completely elaborated in these hand-books, that with the stimulus of the requisite 
enthusiasm and the supply of the requisite patience, very good results, we judge, may 
be obtained by their aid, though of course previous training under an experienced kin- 
der-gartner is desirable. The books embody the results of twenty years experience in 
Germany, England and America. We give the prices of the numbers before us: ‘No. 
1, paper, 35 cents, cloth 65; No. 2, 70 and 100; No. 3, 50 and 80. Address E. Steiger, 
22-24, Frankfort St., New York. 





NOTES. 





The teachers of Chicago have manifested their 
appreciation of the character and services ot 
ix-Superintendent Pickard by the presenta- 
tion to him of an elegant gold watch and chain. 
A worthy tribute to a worthy man. 


About one half of the present county super- 
intendents of the state were re-clected last 
month. 

An exchange says that Miss Ida Brooks, 
daughter of the late Rey. Joseph Brooks, is 
president of the Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 





A Teachers’ Library Association has been 
formed in Washington Co.,as we learn from Mr. 
Congdon, the worthy principal at West Bend. 
We are also cheered by the re-election in that 
county of Supt Barney, who has been a very 
intelligent and usefal officer. 





We call attention to the article in this issue 
entitled, “Ilow shall we train our boys and 
girls to read goo literature?” It contains 
some admirable suggestions, 





At Chippewa Falls, a High School Depart- 
has been organized, which is in charge of N. 
M. WHEELER, as Principal, hnd a good course 
of study adopted. The movement meets gen- 
eral approval, and will tend to promote a zeal 
for scholarship in this frontier but thriving 
little city. 





Some twenty or thirty of the old pupils of 
Mr. B. M. Reynolds, at La Crosse, lately 
sealed their friendship for him by presenting 
him a splendid seal-skin cap. 





The Chicago Journal says the number of 
lady county superintendents of schools is yearly 








increasing in Illinois, Out of adozen or fifteen 
women who were nominated for the office there 
this fall, nine were elected. 





The people of Eau Claire county wisely ig- 
nored politics in choosing their school superin- 
tendent. Miss Agnes Hosford, the very effi- 
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sealed their friendship for him by presenting 
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for scholarship in this frontier but thriving 
little city. 
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cient superintendent for the past two years, 
was nominated for re-election by all three 
parties, and, save four “scattering”? ones, re- 
ceived all the votes cast in the county for that 
officer. Miss Hosford has made an excellent 
record and all honor to Eau Claire county for 
this appreciative endorsement. 





And now comes the venerable, conservative 
and high-toned University of Virginia, and 
throws open wide its doors to the girls as well 
as boys of the Old Dominion! Truly the world 
moves! The day is not distant when every 
college and university in theUnion will be open 
to all qualified applicants, without regard to 
race, creel, or sex. 

Prof. Whitney, of Yale College, says in ref- 
erence to the pronunciation of ‘Aryan,’ the 
name applied to the mother of the Indo-Ger- 
manic languages: “Aryan comes from the 
Sanskirt word ar-ya, a dissyllable, whose x is 
consonaptal. Both for this reason, and in order 
to distinguish it from the very different word 
Arian, it is properly (and among scholars, uni- 
formly) uttered as two syllables—Ar-yvan, the 
ar having the same sound as our familiar ave,”’ 





A question that has been agitating Boston 
for some weeks—Shall the famous Latin School 
of that city be open to girls as well as boys?— 
has just been decided. Giris shall not be al- 
lowed in the old Latin School, but a Girls’ 
Latin School shall be established, in which 
they shall enjoy equal advantages. Thisis the 
compromise now, butin ten years the boys and 
girls of Boston will be studying the elassics 
together in the same classes, in one school, and 
be none the worse for it, while the city will 
save the extra expense of two schools. What 
folly not to adopt the simple, sensible, and in- 
expensive plan at once! 





The National Teachers’ Monthly in its last 
issue says: “We have Leen waiting to see the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF Epvucation die, but 
it don’t die worth a cent, in fact 1t seems to 
give promise of a longer life than ever. Wis- 
consi, has a body of as live earnest teachers as 
any state in the Untion, better than states we 
could name, north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
and east of the Mississippi river.” 

The Month/y is quite right. The Journat 
“never felt better in its life,” and any body 
that is waiting for its shoes had better look up 
a more certain and speedy inheritance. The 
teuchers of Wisconsin propose to sustain it in 
the future as in the past. 











WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The following gentlemen have been appoint- 
ed official visitors to the State Normal Schools 
for the current schcol year:— 

Platteville: Prof. J. B. Parkinson, Madison; 
Prof. W. H. Bcaca, Beloit; Supt, T. C. Rich- 
mond, Monticello. 

Whitewater: Prof. C. A. Hutchins, [Fond du 
Lac; Rev. T, P. Sawin, Janesville; Supt. G. M. 
Guernsey, Platteville. 

Oshkosh: Prof. W. N. Hailman, Milwaukee; 
Rey. H. M. Simmons, Kenosha; Supt. W. A 
Walker, Manitowoc. 

River Falls: Dr. J. B. Whiting, Janesville; 
Prof. B. M. Reynolds, New Lisbon; Supt. S. M. 
Leete, West Salem. 





In the election two years ago three ladies 
were for the first time chosen county superin- 
tendents in Wisconsin. One of these, Miss 
Hosford, as above stated, was renominated by 
all parties and unanimously re-elected. The 
other two have, we believe, performed their 
duties with at least average success and popu- 
lar satisfaction. Miss Comstock, of Oconto 
county, came within one or two votes of receiy- 
ing are-nomination. At the recent election 
four ladies were chosen superintendents, in as 
many counties, viz: Miss Agnes Hosford 
Eau Claire county. Miss Minnie Kelleher, 
Brown county, Miss Betsy Clapp, St. Croix 
county, Miss Mary Brandenburg, Trempealeau 
county. This gain of one after a two years’ 
trial would seem to indicate that Wisconsin 
considers the experiment successful. 





We have received from Washington a copy 
of a bill introduced in the Senate, Noy. 20th, 
by Mr. Hoar, “ To establish an educational 
fund, and to apply the Proceeds of the public 
lands to the education of the people.” It pro- 
vides that the net proceeds of the publie lands, 
the net proceeds of patents, and all sums here- 
after repaid to the United States by railroad 
corporations, either as principal or .nterest, 
upon any loans of money or credit, or bonds 
loaned to them or paid for their use or guaran- 
teed for them by the United States, are hereby 
forever set apart for the education of the peo- 
ple.” One section provides that the income of 
the “national educational fund” create 1 shall 
for the first ten years be distributed to the 
States and territories according to the ratio of 
the illiteracy ot their respective populations. 


’ 





A sharp correspondent of the New England 
Journal of Education defends the use of the 
idiom ‘‘had rather,” “had better” ete., con- 











NOTES. 


“ 


tending it is notacorruption tor “would rath- 
er.” ete., but the old English form. He makes 
a very strong argument, citing Matzner in its 
support. 





We find the following in the V. Y. Evening 
Post: 

The members of the Howgate Arctic Expe- 
dition, before they sailed, received a contribu- 
tion of $500 from Captain Americus Symmes, 
who is the advocate of the theory that a nav- 
igable cavity extends through the earth from 
pole to pole. 
previous expeditions justify this belief, and he 
is confident that Howgate will be able to enter 
the cavity. Ina letter to the Louisville Cour- 
ter-Journal Captain Symmes says: “Did not 
Captain Waddell go upon a southern exploring 
expedition a few years ago, and fin? an open 
Polar sea, as in the north, and when entering 
it find his compass had reversed its position, 
and was pointing north when he thought he 
was going southward? He became alarmed and 
turned back, when, if he had followed on as 
his compass firected, he would have come out 
at the North Pole, and would have proved the 
theory true which says the earth is hollow; and, 
no donbt, he would have found inhabitants 
within.” 





He says that all the results of 
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We find in some of our exchanges what pur- 
ports to be Sir Charles Reed’s summary of the 
state of education in the Northern States, de- 
duce 1 from his observations at the Centennial. 
We notice in it the following sentence: “It is 
but natural that the New England Schools 
should lead the way, from the antiquity of their 
organization; all have made great progress 
within the past ten years, New Jersey being 
the sole exception.” If this is a fair specimen 
Sir Charles’ report is of little value. No other 
state in the Union has made more progress edu- 
cationally during the last ten years than New 
Jersey. Again he says “no single city was 
superior to Cleveland, closely followed (in al- 
phabetical order) by Boston, Chicago, Cinein- 
nati, Manchester (New Hampshire). New Ha- 
ven and St. Louis.”’ There is no mention here 
of Milwaukee whose exhibit, by the common 
consent of all competent judges, entitled it to 
a place near the head of the list. 





Any of our readers who may have a short 
practical article to send to the JourNAL will 
do the editors for 1878 a kindness bv forward- 
ing itat once, and thus help them to issue, 
early in January, an nitial number filled with 
a good variety. 











A Complete Library for the Mlasses. 
THE 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


OR 


Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and 
General Literature. 


The AMERICAN REPRINT of the 
written. 
at about half the price. 
thousand engravings on steel and wood. 


NINTH Edition Revised, Enlarged, and Re 


A faithful reproduction of the English edition—more convenient in form and 
To be completed in 21 volumes, Imperial 8vo., with many 


This work—«a complete library in itself—is the fruit of the immense lahor of the 


best scholars of Great Britain and the Continent during the past century. 


This is the 


NINTH revision—and shows on every page the marks of thorough, accurate scholar- 


ship. 
english language. 


{n the judgment of all scholars it is incomparably the best Encyclopedia in the 
No other presents such a list of world-renowned contributors, in- 


cluding the great specialists in every department of learning. 
Five volumes now published. Itis delivered to subscribers only to the complete work. 


JOHN P. HAIRE, A. M., 


Janesville, Wis., Agent in Wisconsin, 











“THE MAGAZINE OF MAGAZINES,”—Philadelphia Press. 


The Most Eminent Living Authors, such as 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, The Duke of Argyle, Geo. MacDonald, 
Prof. Max Muller, Mrs. Muloch, Julia Kavanagh, 
Prof. Tyndall, Wm. Black, Matthew Arnold, 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Jean Ingelow, Henry Kingsley, 
Richard A. Proctor, Miss Thackeray, W. W. Story, 
Prof. Huxley, Sarah Tytler, Ivan Turguenief, 
James Anthony Froude, Mrs Oliphant, Berthold Auerbach, 
Edward A. Freeman, R. D. Blackmore, Ruskin, 

Frances Power Cobbe, Mrs. Alexander, Tennyson. 
D. Mackenzie Wallace, Mrs. Macquoid, Browning, 











and many others are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


Jan. 1, 1878, Tuk Livixe AGE enters upon its 136th volume. During the year it will furnish 
to its reaiers the productions of the foremost authors, above named, and many others, 
embracing the choicest Serialand Short Stories by Leading Foreugn Novelists, and anamount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day, from the pens of 
the leading Essayists Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and Editors, representing every de- 
partment of Knowledge and Progress. — THe Livina AGE is a Weekly Magazine giving 
more than THREE AND A QUARTER TILOUSAND double-column octavo pages of reading 
matter yearly, It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no 
other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discov- 
ery, Poetry, Scie: titie Biographical, Historical and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


“Simply indispensible to any one who desires to keep abreast of the thought of the age in any 
department of science or .iterature.”’—Boston Journal. : 

“Tn it we find the best productions of the best writers upon all subjects ready to our hand.”’— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. ‘ 

“Tt is beyond all question the best compendium of the best current literature.’—New York 
Evening Post. i d : ; ae 

“A pureand perpetual reservoir and fountain of entertainment and instruction.”—Hon. Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop. 

“The chvicest literature of the day.”—New York Tribune. 

“The best periodical in America.”’—Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D. 

“Ad the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.’”’—The Advance, Chicago. 

“Tt affords the best, the cheapest and most convenient means of keeping abreast with the 
progress of thought in allits phases.”’—Philadelphia North American. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the fincst poetry of the English language, 
are here gathered together. ’—Illinois State Journal. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that is important in the literature, his- 
tory, politics, aed science of the day.”—The Methodist, New York. 

“Tt is in lispensable to every one who desires,a thorough compendium of all that is admirable 
and noteworthy in the literary world.”’—Boston Post. 

“Ought to find a »lace inevery American home.”—New York Times. 

Published weekly at $8.00a year,sree of postage, Now is the time to subscribe, beginning 
with the New Year. 

BF EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878.—To all new subscribers for 1878, will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1877, containing the first instalments of a new serial,  Lrica,” translated from 
the German of Frau von Ingersleben,—the bese work of one of the best and brightest authors 
of Germnay. A new story by the charming English authoress, Miss Thackeray, also appears 
in the samenumber, from advance sheets, with other valuable matter. 


CLUB PRICES FOR RHE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“Possessed of THe Livina AGr and one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himse:f in command of the whole situation.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.00 Tue Living AGE and either one American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Ba- 
zaar) will besent fora year, both postpaid; or, for $9.50, Tue Living AGrand the St. Nicholas 
or Appleton’s Journal. Address, LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 
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